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a per foot installed is an uncertain index of the eventual cost 
of an underground main which is intended as a permanent installa- 
tion. The real vardstick is the cost per service year. With a useful life 
of more than 100 years—with maintenance cost either nil or negligible 
—cast iron pipe is by far the lowest-cost material on a service year 


basis. This is a matter of record. 
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Industry seeking lower production costs and 
better profit possibilities will find The Southeast: 
Economic Opportunity Number I. Here you will 
find freedom from the unrest in the more congested 
areas, and business minded state legislatures. A 
moderate year ‘round climate makes possible 
lower living costs for better standards of living, 
ideal working conditions, lower capital invest- 





ment and lower production costs. Add to these 
powerful attractions: unlimited supply of raw 
materials, ample power, excellent transportation 
facilities to rich and growing markets, and you 
will understand why industry in ever increasing 
volume is moving into the Southeastern states— 
why the Southeast today is Economic Opror- 
TUNITY Number lI. 





WE, THE Cae. bai 


With a view to aiding industrial expansion of 
better profit possibilities will find the Southeast: 
we, the Governors of the Southeastern States, 
set forth the following objectives: 1. Equitable 
freight-rates as affect the Southeast. 2. Uniform 
taxation policies. 3. Friendly labor attitude be- 
tween employer and employee. 4. Cooperation 
with Federal Government on proper major 


Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


LAWRENCE WOOD ROBERT, JR., E. tive D 


policies affecting industrial development. It will 
be our aim by working together on these ob- 
jectives to maintain conditions favorable to 
sound industrial development so that the South- 
east will reap the fall benefits of the ever-in- 
creasing trend toward Industrial Decentralization 
and gain a proper balance between Agriculture 
and Industry. 
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| Some __ people 
= think so. But as 
e a physical “sub- 


stance”—not even then. And as for 
electricity in its ultimate form—as a 
service, an industrial tool, a mercantile 
salesman, a civic watchman and traffic 
policeman, a farmhand, a_ hundred- 
handed housewife’s helper — then’s 
when electricity must come to the bar 
of critical analysis and meet the test. 


What’s back of it all—as an element 





of public usefulness? Deeper than 
physical factors, vital as are the charac- 
ter and quality of capacity, adequacy 


and reliability — what of the human 
element that gives life to the service; 
what of the purpose and motives; what 
of the experienced management that 
has brought the industry to today’s 
standards? 

The utility industry has used these ele- 
ments for the creation of community 
values and advancement of the public 
welfare. 








THE COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN CORPORATION 


ALABAMA- FLORIDA - GEORGIA - ILLINOIS - INDIANA - MICHIGAN - MISSISSIPPI - OHIO - PENNSYLVANIA - SO. CAROLINA - TENNESSEB 
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A super salesman 









Richard W. Leche, Louisiana’s youthful governor, has just sold 


American business another $60,000,000 interest in his state. 







While the rest of the country was suffering a depression head- 


ache, Governor Leche induced 190 new industries to spend 






this amount in new plant construction under his industrial 





expansion program. Result: 30,000 new jobs; $25,000,000 in 









new payrolls. 
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In presenting Louisiana’s picture to industry, the 
governor pointed to her ten year property tax ex- 
emption for new plant construction, and convinced 
capital that Louisiana was a safe and profitable 
place for investment. 


Of equal interest to industry, however, is the fact 
that Louisiana is a veritable storehouse of resources, 
rich in oil, natural gas, sulphur, salt, limestone, car- 
bon black and other minerals. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of forests, bountiful supplies of fish, 
shrimp, oysters, crabs and other seafoods, and fish- 
ing and hunting grounds, teeming with furred and 
feathered game, make Louisiana an ideal place 
to live. 





Louisiana has a temperate climate, free from the 
excesses of heat and cold—allowing longer agricul- 
tural seasons. Besides her natural resources, she 
has great ports, a splendid intracoastal canal sys- 
tem, adequate railways, highways, airways, fine 
bridges and excellent educational and recreational 


facilities. 





With her people enjoying renewed prosperity, 
Louisiana presents a scene of bustling activity; of 
rapidly expanding business; of workmen happy in 
their jobs. Louisiana has just started to realize her 
full industrial possibilities. She is looking to a future 
of economic independence, security and happiness 
—to a future where capital and labor will continue 
to work hand in hand on a mutually profitable basis. 





Complete data on every phase of Louisiana life and industry may be obtained from the 


LOUISIANA State Department of Commerce & Industry, Baton Rouge, La. 
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the production of Crane Screwed fittings are your 


assurance of superior performance—even in Crane 


CRANE CO., 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS 


CRANE SCREWED FITTINGS 
FOR 
POWER PLANTS AND FACTORIES 


Crane’s line of fittings includes 
not merely the few hundred types 
and sizes in most common use, 
but a total of more than 10,000 
separate and distinct items in Cast 


and malleable iron. 
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To precise manufacturing methods that ac- 
count for such a high standard of perfection in 
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ELBOWS—900°,67',0 600, 


450, 300, 22!,0 11%0, and 
55%°, Street, Long Sweep, 
Side Outlet, Drop, Hub Vent 


<< > 


a: 


BUSHINGS — Outside and 
Inside Hexagon, Face, Ec 
centric, Double Tapped 


00 


TEES — Service, 
OY co) a 1-5 a Kolale END 2-1-3 oF 


Four-Way, 


Double Sweep, Wash Tray 


PLUGS—Square Head, 
Solid, Countersunk, Bar, 
Barrel 


A CRANE FITTING FOR EVERY PURPOSE—The screwed 
fittings shown above are only a few of the scores of dif- 
ferent types and modifications. The complete Crane line 


MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, 


OF CRANE 
SCREWED FITTINGS 
ARE FOUND FIT* 


VALVES «+ FITTINGS 


PLUMBING + HEATING * PUMPS 


COUPLINGS— Right Hand, 
Right and Left, Half (Also 
Wrought Iron), Reducers, In- 


jae 
ony 


NIPPLES—Close, Short, 
Long, Tank 


ILLINOIS 


fittings for the most common services. For greater 
piping satisfaction, specify Crane-Equipment 
throughout, because—in fittings as in valves— 


ITS WHATS INSIDE THAT COUNTS/ 


iICRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. 


Fire 


* Details in folder} 
available upon | 
request. | 


IN ALL MARKETS 





UNION FITTINGS—Mald 
and Female, 90° and 454 
Elbows, Tees with Union o 
Run or Outlet 
4” 









{ 


| 
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UNIONS—Ground Joint} 
Gasket Type, Female, Mald 
ond Female, Air-Pump | 


includes banded and plain patterns, black or galvanized, 
in a wide range of straight and reducing sizes; in four 
pressure classes in malleable iron and five in cast iron. 





Section of the new extension in 
the Joanna Cotton Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., showing a 314” face 
second grade Northern Hard 
Maple Floor, which Fiske-Carter 
Construction Co., Greenville, 
S. C., says “is used because it is 
noted for longevity and resist- 
ance to splintering.” 
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“Northern Hard Maple Flooring 
is Standard Practice with Us in 
Textile Mills, ‘ say Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


“Standard Practice!”... These two words 
sum up the experience of engineers with 
Hard Maple in mills. Engineer after engi- 
neer says: “We always use Hard Maple in 
textile mills.” There is no mystery about 
this performance. 

For MFMA Maple checks on a// counts 
for mills. So tough-fibred, tight-grained, it 
is remarkably resistant to abrasion — will 
not sliver, splinter, or develop ridges, even 
under the wear of heavy steel-castered mill 
trucks. Its lasting smoothness speeds up 
traffic, creates no dust to injure machinery, 
and, properly finished, requires brushing 
alone to clean. It simplifies alterations, 
machinery shifting and renewal. 

Employees, too, find Hard Maple ideal. 


floor with 


MFMA Maple 


10 


Light-reflecting and sound-absorbing — 
warm, dry and resilient—clean and sanitary. 
It slows up fatigue, protects health, pleases 
the eye—in every way contributes to workers’ 
comfort, efficiency, good will. 

Everybody’s happy when you lay MFMA 
Hard Maple—architect, builder, employee, 
and owner. You can make sure your flooring 
is genuine Northern Hard (MFMA) Maple, 
under Association grade supervision and 
guarantee. This is simply done, by specifying 
MFMA* Maple and looking for this associa- 
tion trademark on the flooring you receive. 


See our catalog data in Sweet’s, Sec. 11/76. 
Write for folder describing heavy-duty finishes for old 
or new floors, which seal Maple’s surface and 
further reduce cleaning costs. 





*To be sure of Association guaran- 
teed grading, specify and look for 
the MFMA trademark (indented and 
stamped). The following manufac- 


turers are licensed to use it: 


e 
Beck, August C. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ee »Manistique, Mich. 
Bruce, E. L. C Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 
Connor Lumber & Land Co., Laona, Wis. 
(Sales Office, Marshfeld, Wis.) 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B., Cincinnati, O. 
Holt Hardwood Co., Oconto, Wis. 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co., 
Grayling, Mich. 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Koneeland-McLurg Flooring Co., 
Phillips, Wis. 
North Branch Flooring Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Oval Wood Dish Corp., 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I., Wells, Mich. 
Wells, J.W. Lumber Co., 
Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co., 
Hermansville, Mich. 


Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., 
White Lake, Wis. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
1797 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Bridge over Colorado River, Burnet County, Texas. 
Main steelwork is 894 feet long, consisting of 2— 
79-foot spans and 1—736-foot continuous span. 


Steel 


Structures 
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THE PLUS OF STEEL  Present-day 


Steel Construction does more than provide 
safe, dependable and lasting crossings for 
our rivers and chasms. It combines grace- 
ful design and pleasing looks at costs thor- 
oly economic. 


This bridge at Marble Falls, Texas, for which 
we manufactured and erected the steelwork 
is something of which any state would be 
proud. 


VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


Atlanta 


Roanoke Memphis 


Dallas 


Birmingham 
New York 


1] 




















Westinghouse 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


for every purpose 


For use in office buildings, garages, 
service stations, printing plants, laun- 
dries, steel mills, shops — or wherever 
compressed air is needed—our com- 
pressors have won a reputation for 
high efficiency, reliability, economy, 
and long life . . . Available in many 
types and sizes ranging from 4 to 200 
cu. ft. displacement motor-, steam- or 
belt driven. We also make a complete 
line of accessories—reservoirs, operat- 
ing valves and cylinders, cut-out cocks, 
hose and fittings, blowing nozzles, 
"WABCO" packing cups and gaskets, 
"Pneuphonic'' Horns for signal systems. 









Be: 
, WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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THREE STAGES in the build- 
ing of an all-welded dump scow 
are shown in these pictures. The 
order was for 3 Center Dump 
Scows of all-welded construction 
for river service in the Louisville 
District. Dimensions are 114 ft. 
by 26 ft. by 7 ft. 9 in. 


ARYING demands on floating 

equipment introduce many prob- 
lems. Meeting and handling these 
problems efficiently have been the 
job of American Bridge Company 
engineers since 1903. Their success 
is proved by more than 1700 hulls 
now in use in American and foreign 
waterways. 

A further indication of the success 
of these engineers is the large number 
of improvements and special features 
which they have pioneered, and 


the 
cepted standards for their respective 
kinds of service. 

All types of these hulls have been 
launched from the Ohio River ways 
at Ambridge, Pa. This strategic loca- 
tion is particularly appreciated by 


which have since become ac- 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, 


Baltimore 
Duluth 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors * 


* Boston 
Minneapolis 


Cleveland 


Philadelphia 


Cincinnati 


New York 


* Chicago 


at job your Barges 







! 
i 





operators on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries. 

Based on the success of these hun- 
dreds of hulls is our invitation, “Tell 
us what job your barges must do. 
Our facilities are ample to insure 
efficient, economical construction.” 


COMPANY 


Pa. 


Denver 
St. Louis 


Detroit 


United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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AT MT. PALOMAR, CALIFORNIA, they 
are building the largest telescope in the world. 
This gigantic enterprise might be described as 
an undertaking to arrange a million pounds of 
steel and glass so as to point less than an ounce of Aluminum 
accurately at the heavens. 

This tiny bit of Aluminum constitutes the main mirror; will 
be in the form of a very thin coat of pure metal, deposited by 
evaporation on the surface of a 16-ton disc of special glass. 


ot 


(ALUMINUM COATING ON THIS POLISHED SURFACE 4 


}-——————- 200 INCHES - 16%3 FEET —————_—- 


This 16-foot mirror will gather four times as much light as 
any existing telescope. 

Aluminum is used for the reflecting surface for two reasons: 
First, it stays brighter longer than the silver surfaces used here- 
tofore. Experience proves that even after three years’ use an 
Aluminum mirror shows little decrease in reflecting power. 

Second, Aluminum will record star images faster on the photo- 
graphic plates used for nearly all celestial observation. It is practi- 
cally as good as new silver for reflecting visible light, and many 
times better for the ultraviolet light which is most active in 
sensitizing the plates. 

This increased efficiency, plus greater light-gathering capac- 
ity, will enable the new telescope to “see”’ stars 
several times as far away as any that can now be 
studied. Less than an ounce of Aluminum will add 
millions of light-years to the dimensions of our 
known universe! 


























IT’S A LIFTABLE IDEA 
At the other extreme in size, we find Aluminum used as the 
reflecting surface for mirrors no bigger than a pinhead, on delicate 
oscillographs used by Gulf Oil Corporation in oil prospecting. 

Lighting equipment manufacturers are featuring reflectors of 
Aluminum with patented Alzak Finish, which retains high 
efficiency. We can give you makers’ names. 

The reflecting ability of Aluminum Foil is now widely used 
for heat-insulation. 50,000 square feet of the dome at Mt. Palomar 
will be insulated with Alfol* panels. 

Aluminum Foil, used as a wrapper, reflects heat, keeps foods 
cooler, fresher. Aluminum Paint reflects heat on oil tanks, de- 
creases losses from evaporation. 

Versatile Aluminum! May we help it help you? ALUMINUM 
Company oF America, 2109 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT MT. PALOMAR TELESCOPE 
The dome will be 135 feet in diameter, and 
about the same height. 

The big horseshoe, shown above, which rotates 
on a pressure film of oil, is 46 feet in diameter. 

There are four different combinations of mirrors used 
for various kinds of observation. One combination uses 
five mirrors, which finally bring the light into an air- 
conditioned, temperature-controlled room containing delicate 
recording instruments. 

Extremely powerful, yet unbelievably accurate, mecha- 
nisms are used to “‘drive” the 500-ton telescope so as to keep 
the Aluminum reflecting surface pointed continuously at 
the “moving” stars. The problem is like keeping a gun 
pointed steadily ata moving silver dollar twenty miles away. 

A light-year is 6,000,000,000,000 miles. This telescope 
will see stars a billion light-years distant. It will 
bring the moon apparently within 25 miles of earth. 

This mammoth camera has a prime f. ratio of 3.3. 


*Reg. T. M., Alfol Insulation Co. Inc. 
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ARMER in winter, cooler in 

summer and weather-proof all 
year around—these are a few advan- 
tages of the unusual roof designed for 
a new Pittsburgh steel mill. It is built 
like a sandwich with insulating ma- 
terial clamped between two layers of 
U-S-S Corrugated Copper Steel. The 
new roof has double strength and is 
expected to last two to four times as 
long as a conventional steel roof. 


COPPER STEEL 


JLA ‘ 
COPPER -STEEL 
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Copper Steel was used because it 
combines low cost with higher corro- 
sion resistance. For industrial roofing, 
Copper Steel has proved its superior- 
ity and economy over long periods. 

If you are planning a new roof, we 
will be glad to furnish information 
about the various materials available 
and the advantages of each. Write to 
our nearest district office or to one of 
the companies listed below. 


ee 
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COPPER > 
STEEL 
saves the 
cost of a 
second roof 





HUNDREDS OF installations and numerous tests 
show conclusively that U-S:S Copper Steel lasts 
from two to three times as long as plain steel. It 
actually saves you the cost of buying and installing 
your second roof. 


U'S'S COPPER STEEL GALVANIZED SHEETS 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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Double defense against rust for less than 5 per cent extra cost 


N Beth-Cu-Loy galvanized steel sheets a durable 

zinc coating is backed up by rust-resisting, copper- 
bearing steel. According to tests by the American 
Society for Testing Materials, steel of the composition 
used in Beth-Cu-Loy lasts about three times as long as 
ordinary steel, and twice as long as open-hearth iron, 
when exposed to the weather. This means that even 


if the protective coating gets damaged rust is definitely 
retarded when Beth-Cu-Loy Sheets are used. 

This rust-resistance in the steel base is of particular 
importance in locations where sulphur-laden smoke 
creates extreme conditions of atmospheric corrosion. 
The slight additional cost of the sheets is negligible in 
the total cost of the job. 


Some other Bethlehem Products of particular interest to Southern Industry: 


Steel Pipe—with many plus factors. 
every requirement. 
Fabricated Steel Structures of all li 


Steel Plates and Flanged Products 


Tool Steels—A complete range, covering 


t Open-Web Steel Joists—for fire resis- 
iutua tive, shrinkage-free floors. 
Reinforcing Steel and Road Steel 


Structural Shapes—Wide-Flanged Sec- 
tions for heavy construction; Light Sec- 
tions for economical use of steel where 
loads are light. 


Wire Rope 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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le Millions of fish travel every 
bf year from sea to dining table, in 
ad cans made of Tin Plate (steel coated 

with tin). In fact, your entire menu 
depends on steel -- without it, your 
meals would be sadly unappetizing. 


Your morning coffee is roasted in steel 
ovens, ground by steel knives, packed 
in steel cans, brewed in steel pots on 
steel stoves. You and your fellow 
Americans use billions of steel cans every 
year for tomatoes, corn, peas, etc., and 
nearly a billion cans for sea foods. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN 
AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 


Requirements such as these con- 
sumed a large percentage of the 
2,500,000 tons of Tin Plate produced 
in 1937. 


Millions of dollars have been spent by 
Youngstown to be sure that the tin plate 
from which these cans are madeis correct- 
ly suited to the use to whichit is put. In 
facta great laboratory and special staffs of 
research and field experts are constantly 
at work to make every product bearing 
the Youngstown name the finest that 
modern science can produce. 


SHEET 


\ 


y 


General Offices - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


» VOUNGOTOWN 


Sheets - Plates - Pipe and Tubular Products 


Conduit - Tin Plate - Rods - Wire 
Nails - - Tie Plates and Spikes 


Bars - 


Unions 
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@ “That” may be a steel locker, a casement window, some boiler tubing, 
wire fencing or oil country casing. ‘That’ may be an alloy steel, an elec- 
trical steel, a stainless steel. ““That” may be any one of countless diversi- 
fied standard or special steels or steel products made by Republic, its 
divisions and subsidiaries. 

Today, you can look to Republic for almost every need in steel. Through 
years of research and experience, Republic is able to tell you just what 
steel or steel product to use to obtain desired effects at lowest cost. 
f Ss Through its foresight in uniting facilities and coordinating efforts, 
Republic is prepared to meet customer demand anywhere. 

; Centralize your purchases of steels and steel products with Republic. 
“9 You'll always be sure of uniform high quality. You'll save time, money 
and many a grey hair. Ask us to tell you more about the complete- 
ness of the Republic line. Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ABAMA 
STEEL AND TUBES, INC. 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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MORE FACTS ABOUT THE SOUTH 


M Alabama newspaper says: “A total of 
100,000 copies of the National Emergency 
Council’s recent report on economic conditions 
in the South is being made available for the use 
of high schools in Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi.” 


While investigation at Washington does not 
show that copies to this extent have been sent 
to schools, smaller quantities have been fur- 
nished to various localities at the request of 
Southern school teachers. If they are to be 
placed in the hands of school children as a 
study of facts about the South it will be un- 
fortunate, because the report is biased. It gen- 
eralizes about conditions which facts disprove 
although these facts were available from gov- 
ernment surveys from which the report was 
made up. It refers continually to the South 
as a section of waste and neglect. It fails to 
show by available figures wherein the South is 
better off than other parts of the country. 


Notwithstanding that the President made 
the statement, based on this report, that “the 
South presents right now the nation’s No. 1 
economic problem, * * * for we have an eco- 
nomic unbalance in the nation as a whole, due 
to this very condition of the South,” facts 
prove otherwise. 


A lot of causes might be cited for “unbalance 
in the nation” as a whole instead of neglect or 
failure on the part of the South. 


The National Resources Committee says 
about another section of the country: “The 
prevailing system of land utilization, hazard- 
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ous at best. has failed. Tax delinquency, heavy 
real estate and chattel mortgages, and depen- 
dence on public relief are widespread. For ex- 
ample, more than 70 per cent of all farms are 
listed as tax delinquent; more than 75 per cent 
of the farms in representative counties are 
mortgaged; and approximately 35 per cent of 
all people are on relief. Many families—per- 
haps 20,000 in all—have given up the fight 
during the recent vears of distress and have 
left the region. Most of the farmers hang on 
tenaciously with Federal aid, hoping that con- 
ditions will improve. Many have moved to the 
villages and few cities where, with Federal as- 
sistance, they await opportunities in other 
regions.” This is the area classified as the 
Northern Great Plains region. 


|. the title "Why Not Give All the 
Facts.” we said in the October number of 
the MANUFACTURERS Record that a great deal 
in the report left unsaid is more vital and more 
important than the erroneous conclusions 
given. 


It will not do to arraign the South, where life 
is more abundant in a very real sense than in 
other sections, as the sore spot of the country, 
and Southerners who know the facts will ob- 
ject to putting one-sided reports in the hands 
of school children who should have every op- 
portunity to know the truth in its complete- 
If the South’s economic picture is ex- 
amined, there is produced a sense of exhilira- 
tion and uplift and outlook in place of dejec- 
tion and apology, if not despair. 


ness. 
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Space will not permit a listing of all the 
dire things that, according to the report, are 
wrong in the South. Various paragraphs are 
headed: “Southern People Need Clothes”; 
“Southern People Need Food’; ‘“South’s Peo- 
ple Want and Need Houses, Radios, Butter, 
Beef, Eggs, Milk, Dresses, Shirts, Shoes.”’ The 
last named being one of the things Secretary 
Perkins was concerned about some time ago. 


When the report gets down to details and 
one is able to compare what is said about in- 
come and expenditures by white families in 
the South with similar families in other sec- 
tions, which are not given in the report, the 
South appears in a different light. Let us ex- 
amine some of the facts. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that 
in the large cities surveyed in 1935-36 the 
median family income of six representative 
cities was $1,545 exclusive of negroes, com- 
pared with $1,691 for the one Southern city, 
the highest median for any city in this group. 


The same is true of middle size cities where 
the median of 14 cities was $1,336 exclusive of 
negroes, compared with $1,630 for the two 
cities of South Carolina and Alabama. Again, 
one of these Southern cities ranked highest 
among the entire group. 


Among the ten representative small cities 
the situation is again the same, the median 
income for all cities, exclusive of negroes, be- 
ing $1,338 compared with $1,362 for the two 
Southern cities. 


In all three classifications it is noteworthy 
that the highest median family income of 
Southern cities of $1,691, $1,859, and $1,653 
compares remarkably well with the median 
family incomes of the two metropolises of New 
York and Chicago, where the amounts are $1,- 
S14 and $1,684 respectively. Negroes are ex- 
cluded in both groups. 


Furthermore, while the income group of the 
country claiming the largest percentage of 
families is that of $1,000 to $1,499, the largest 
percentage in the Southern cities are in the 
group of $1,500 to $1,999. From the same re- 
port it is found that the percentage of fam- 
ilies in the very low income groups in differ- 
ent cities of the country, compared with the 
South, differs seldom more than about two- 
tenths of one per cent. 


HE National Emergency Council’s report 
says: “Southern people need clothes. * * * 


In villages, husband-and-wife families not on 
relief, with incomes of less than $500 a year, 
spent $14 for the husband’s and $15 for the 
wife’s clothing. Of these amounts they spent 
$3 for shoes and shoe repairs, $1 for coats and 
other wraps, $1 for hats and caps. Farm fam- 
ilies having similar incomes spent $15 for the 
husband’s wardrobe, $12 for the wife’s.” 


It does not say, however, although the mat- 
ter was available at the same source from 
which the foregoing was obtained, “For vil- 
lages, husband-and-wife families not on relief 
in California, Oregon and Washington, with 
incomes of less than $500 a vear, spent $11 
for the husband’s and $13 for the wife’s cloth- 
ing. Of these amounts they spent $3 for shoes 
and shoe repairs, 50 cents or less for coats and 
other wraps, $1 for hats and caps. * * * Hus- 
band-and-wife families not on relief in II- 
linois, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin, with incomes of less than $500 
a Vvear, spent $12 for the husband’s and $11 for 
the wife’s clothing.” This notwithstanding the 
additions to the wardrobe necessitated by 
colder weather in the Northern states. 


As a matter of fact, the above figures used 
in the National Emergency Council's report 
were derived from a published survey by the 
Department of Agriculture, and that  par- 
ticular survey noi made by the National 
Emergency Council to appear adrerse to the 
South, was headed: “White Villagers in 
Southeast Spend More for Clothes than do 
their Northern Neighbors,” showing “in 33 
Villages in Georgia, Mississippi, North and 
South Carolina, 2,083) husbands averaged 
spending $56 apiece for clothes during the 
vear, and the same number of wives averaged 
spending $57 apiece. In 46 villages in Illinois, 
lowa, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin, 2877 husbands averaged spending but 
$58 apiece, 2.871 wives averaged spending 


$42." 


Ht report claims the streams of the South 

are polluted, its land is ploughed the 
wrong way, it needs industry but when it gets 
the capital from outside the fact is deplored 
because the ownership is in the wrong place. 
It produces 99 per cent of the sulphur, but the 
ownership of the producing source is in an- 
other section. The fact is overlooked that one 
of the principal producing companies is headed 
by a man born and reared in the South. His 
office at present is in New York, which is the 
financial center of the country, and vet he and 
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his family for generations in the South and 
of the South have been among the outstanding 
families in everything that has helped to pro- 
mote Southern progress. 


Is the South to be stigmatized because it has 
not raised its own capital to develop its re- 
sources? If other parts of the country had 
waited to raise their own capital would the 
West be what it is today? Were not New En- 
gland and other sections developed by foreign 
capital? 


T seems that Mr. Roosevelt, in using the re- 

port as the basis for his comment, did not 
know that this region, made average gains in 
each decade between 1880 and 1920 of 81 per 
cent in the value of farm products compared 
with only 67 per cent for the rest of the coun- 
try. 

That the value of manufactured products in 
the South made an average increase of 92 per 
cent in each decade between 1880 and 1930 
compared with only 76 per cent for the rest of 
the country. 


That the value of manufactured products in 
the South declined less than 17 per cent be- 
tween 1927 and 1935 compared with a decline 
of over 29 per cent for the rest of the country. 

That the capital invested in industry in the 
South made an average increase of 123 per cent 
in each decade between 1880 and 1920 com- 
pared with only 102 per cent for the rest of the 
country. 


That the value of mineral products in the 
South increased approximately 400 per cent 
between 1910 and 1936 compared with only 14 
per cent for the rest of the country. 


That bank deposits in the South made an 
average increase of 115 per cent in each de- 
cade between 1890 and 1930 compared with 
only 91 per cent for the rest of the country. 


That the aggregate resources of Southern 
banks in 1937 increased over 5 per cent com- 
pared with only 2 per cent for the rest of the 
country. 


That the amount spent for wages in the 
South made an average increase of 90 per cent 
in each decade between 1880 and 1930 com- 
pared with only 79 per cent for the rest of the 
country. 


That the rated horsepower capacity of power 
equipment in the South made an average in- 
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crease of 74 per cent in each decade between 
1890 and 1930 compared with only 65 per 
cent for the rest of the country. 


OD lend 


That Southern cash farm income in 1957 in- 
creased over $300,000,000 from 1936 compared 
with a decline of over $1,000,000,000 for the 
rest of the country. 


That with only 28.3 per cent of the nations 
mortgaged farms the South has only 25 per 
cent of the entire country’s farm mortgage in- 
debtedness. 


That the amount spent for public schools in 
the South made an average increase of 104 
per cent in each decade between 1880 and 1930 
compared with only 93 per cent for the rest 
of the country. 


That the number of pupils in Southern pub- 
lic schools made an average increase of 25 per 
cent in each decade between 1880 and 1930 
compared with only 17 per cent for the rest of 
the country. 


That the amount spent for colleges and uni- 
versities in the South made an average increase 
of 280 per cent in the two decades between 
1910 and 1930 compared with only 174 per cent 
for the rest of the country. 


That illiteracy among whites declined 45 per 
cent in the South between 1920 and 1930 com- 
pared with only 25 per cent for the rest of the 
country. 


That according to a recent Federal survey 
conducted in 50 cities in the United States— 
20 of which were in the South—the percentage 
of all families with no income was 4.8 per cent 
for the country as a whole compared with 3.3 
per cent in the South. From $1 to $499 the 
South had 27.7 per cent compared with 21.7 
per cent for the entire country. From $500 to 
$999 the South had 22.9 per cent against 23.5 
per cent for the entire country. From $1,000 
to $1,499 the South had 16.8 per cent against 
19.2 per cent for the entire country. From $1,- 
500 to $1,999 the South had 12 per cent and 
the entire country 13.4 per cent. From $2,000 
to $2,999 the South had 10.2 per cent and the 
entire country 10.8 per cent. From $3,000 to 
$4,999 the South had 5.1 per cent against 4.9 
per cent for the entire country and in the 
group of $5,000 or over the South had 2 per 
cent against 1.9 per cent for the entire country. 


These are facts about a region now termed 
the No. 1 economic problem, a region of wasted 
land and natural resources. 
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Mr. Industrialist—Mr. Distributor:— 


Are you benefiting by the economic advantages 
MARYLAND offers? 





Convenient access to the largest domestic 
and foreign markets. 


Unexcelled rail, water and highway trans- 
portation facilities. 


Special tax exemptions for manufacturers. 


Low freight rates to principal interior 
population and industrial centers. 


Rail and deep water factory sites. 


Adequate and stable skilled and unskilled 
labor. 


Dependable sources of domestic and im- 
ported raw materials. 


Abundant supply of electric power and 
fuels at reasonable prices. 


Close cooperation by business leaders and 
public officials. 


i lbesamepenie of business concerns, including some of the largest of their 

kind in existence, are enjoying Maryland’s outstanding commercial and 
industrial opportunities. Each year adds new names to the impressive list 
of substantial enterprises which have located in Maryland. In most of these 
instances Maryland was chosen after a careful evaluation of the opportuni- 
ties and advantages offered here as compared with competing areas. 


For information on manufacturing cost and plant location problems, natural resources, basic in- 


dustries, domestic distribution, and general economic activities of Maryland, communicate with 


BALTIMORE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


22 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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The Opportunity for Industry in 
aryland With Its Strategic Location 


HE Old Line State of Maryland, one of the Original Thir- 

teen, received its first charter in 1632. Although the charter 

was granted upon the application of George Calvert, first 
Lord Baltimore, he died before its issuance and consequently the 
charter was made to his son, Cecil. Strange to relate, Cecil never 
visited the colony of which he was the real founder. Instead, he 
sent his brother, Leonard, who from 1634-47 fulfilled the duties 
of first governor of Maryland. 

Ranking 41 in size with a total area of 12,300 square miles the 
state’s land area comprises only 9,870 square miles, the remain- 
ing 2,430 being water area. In population, however, Maryland 
ranks 28 with 1,679,000 according to the 1937 estimated census 
figures. The population density is approximately 170 to the 
square mile. 


Climate 


HE year-round climate of Maryland is considered to be one ot 

the best in the country. While summers are warm, they are 
usually tempered by cool intervals, and winters are mild, zero 
temperatures being recorded only 21 times in 64 years at Balti- 
more. The average annual precipitation is 41.30 inches ranging 
from 4.56 inches in August to 2.44 inches in November. The 
average annual temperature of 54° Fah. ranges from 34° Fah. 
in January and February to 73° Fah. in August. 


Transportation 
M* RYLAND’S transportation facilitics comprise one of the 
state’s most valuable assets. 

The State Roads System includes 4,053 miles of hard surfaced 
highways while the County Roads System of 11,060 miles in- 
cludes 1,450 miles hard surfaced and 2,500 miles treated with 
stone, gravel, slag or shell. 

The railroads, which cover the State with approximately 1,500 
miles of main lines, provide direct transportation to virtually 
every part of the United States. This ensures rapid and constant 
communication with all markets and sources of raw materials 
in the South and elsewhere. The modern railroad-operated deep- 
water terminals at Baltimore facilitate freight handling at that 
Port, from which there is regular steamship service to all coastal 
areas of the United States as well as to all foreign countries. 

An outstanding transportation advantage is Baltimore’s favor- 
able freight rate structure as compared with other eastern cities, 
on both foreign and domestic traffic, particularly to and from the 
Midwest. On traffic through the Port, Baltimore enjoys rate differ- 
entials of 1 to 8 cents per 100 pounds under the northern ports. 
On domestic traffic, that of local origin or delivery, the freight 
rates are generally on a distance basis and are even more favorable 
to Baltimore, ranging up to more than 20 cents per 100 pounds 
under New York, for example, at various midwestern points. 

Baltimore, whose port facilities represent an investment ex- 
ceeding $151,000,000, was the second American port during the 
calendar year of 1937 in imports and total foreign tonnage. In 
westbound intercoastal tonnage Baltimore ranked first, and second 
among the Atlantic ports in total intercoastal tonnage. The total 
waterborne commerce during 1937 is estimated to aggregate 28,- 
675,725 tons valued at $1,007,705,152. 

According to the Baltimore Association of Commerce, Balti- 
more harbor has about 40 miles of deep water frontage with 
total berthing space for all types of vessels at piers operated 
by the railroads amounting to almost 48,000 lineal feet; covered 


pier space 2,158,231 square feet; open pier space 488,157 square 
feet; 10,400 railway cars can be accommodated on the storage 
tracks and the waterfront warehouse space operated by the rail- 
roads is over 1,340,000 square feet. In order that additional facil- 
ities may be provided, the State legislature has empowered the 
City of Baluumore to expend $50,000,000 for the construction of 
new piers, warehouses and other necessary equipment. 

At the present time there are 58 steamship lines using the 
port of Baltimore, operating 63 services in overseas, intercoastal 
and coastwise trade, including more than 40 regular schedule 
overseas services to all important world ports. 

The enlargement of the Chesapeake and Delaware Ship Canal 
to 27 feet in depth and 250 feet in width, which improvements 
are now substantially completed, will provide a new trade route 
for deep draft vessels, and will bring Baltimore 24 hours closer 
to North Atlantic and European ports. 

Through-water-and-rail service at low rates is available to 
virtually every point throughout the South making this region’s 
vast source of raw materials easily obtainable for industrial 


purposes. 


Manufactures and Finance 
HE value of Maryland’s manufactured products in 1935 
amounting to $757,252,170 represents an increase of $239,- 
144,751 or almost 50 per cent more than the 1933 value of 
$518,707,419. 

Of the 105 types of industries shown separately in the census 
reports, the value of products of 57 types, each having a value 
excecding one million dollars, distilled malt, rectified and blended 
liquors occupied first place with $34,398,227. Other outstanding 
manufactures included: tinware with $34,146,270; men’s and 
boys’ clothing, $32,884,354; meat packing, $32,619,280; canned 
and bottled fruits, vegetables, juices, etc., $32,020,780; printing 
and publishing, $23,908,179; men’s cotton clothing, $19,155,- 
072; fertilizers, $16,485,797; chemicals, $11,921,276; machinery 
and machine shops, $11,216,288; stamped and pressed metal 
products, $10,812,582; women’s and children’s apparel, $10,467,- 
311; paper, $9,211,043; paints and varnishes, $9,057,790; drugs 
and medicines, $8,072,622; shipbuilding, $5,960,879; railroad 
repair shops, $5,786,240; cotton manufactures, $5,686,087; 
aircraft and parts $5,194,657; glass, $5,142,440. 

The large industries for which separate figures are not pub- 
lished include iron and steel production, copper smelting and re- 
fining, rayon, sugar refining, petroleum refining and_ possibly 
one or two others. A number of these types of industries are 
much larger than many of those for which separate data are 
given. 

The cost of materials, containers, fuel and purchased electric 
energy used in Maryland industries totaled S8-441,354,854 while 
the 119,675 employees in the state’s 2,697 establishments had a 
payroll aggregating S$111,411,587. 

In 1937 the state’s 199 banks reporting to the Comptroller 
of the Currency had a capital stock of $38,478,000 and aggregate 
resources of $916,536,000. Individual deposits amounted to 
$809,854,000, while the total bank transactions of reporting 
clearing house exchanges was $3,701,6-46,000. 


Agriculture 


LTHOUGH Maryland is one of the smaller states of the 
Union with a large industrial development, agriculture 
occupies a prominent place in the economic set up. In 1937 
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the cash farm income amounting to $75,665,000 was $7,215,000 
higher than that of $68,450,000 in 1936. From the 1,719,600 
crop acres, crops yielded a cash income of $38,920,000, while 
livestock and livestock products produced $35,232,000. Among 
crops, truck crops were the largest single income producer with 
$9,800,000 of which $5,286,000 was derived from truck crops 
for canning or manufacture. Wheat came second with 9,044,000 
bushels yielding $8,250,000 and tobacco third with 25,200,000 
pounds yielding $6,750,000. Other important crops are corn 
and fruits. Dairy products yielded a cash income of $27,584,000. 


Fisheries 


HE coast line of Maryland bordering on the Atlantic Ocean 

is 31 miles. The tidal shore line, however, is more than 1,000 
miles. This latter fact, together with the large area of protected 
and shallow waters, makes aimost ideal commercial fishing 
conditions. 

The value of fishery production, though not as great as 
manufacturing and agriculture, nevertheless constitutes an im- 
portant factor in the life of the state and provides employment 
to thousands of citizens. In the five years, 1932 to 1936, the 
value of all finfish exceeded $2,000,000 while the value of shell 
fish in the same period was more than $7,614,000. Of the latter 
sum, oysters contributed $4,910,000 and crabs $2,674,000. 
Among finfish, shad, striped bass, and alewives comprise the 
largest value. Though state law forbids fishing for menhaden 
with purse or buck nets within state waters, quantities of this 
fish are found in abundance in outside waters. 

The most important fish, shell or fin, at the present time 
both from a commercial and by-product viewpoint is the oyster. 
Large as this is, the extent of its potential productivity can be 
gauged from the fact that the state’s charted natural oyster bars 
embrace a total area of approximately 265,000 acres. 


Timber 
CPFVHE present forest area of Maryland, comprising approxi- 
mately 2,230,500 acres, bears an estimated yolume of saw 
timber equivalent te 3,878,454,000 board feet; of this amount 
2,547,793,000 board feet are hardwoods and 1,330,661,000 board 
feet are softwoods. 

The total lumber sawed in 1936, the latest year for which 
figures are available, was 31,951,000 board feet, including 16,- 
5$5,000 board feet of softwood and 15,366,000 board feet of 
hardwood. 

There are 157 trees indigenous to the state including nearly 
all the important timber trees of the east. 

In 1935 there were 37 establishments engaged in the timber 
industry the value of whose products was $648,000; the value 
of materials and power used therein amounted to $497,000 while 


the payroll totaled $172,000. 


Minerals 

N the accompanying map are shown those minerals, which 

at present are being commercially produced even though the 
quantity in certain instances may be small. In these days of 
mineral utilization and chemical conversion, it is not possible 
to state precisely what constitutes commercial quantity or eco- 
nomical production; a certain deposit may be useless on the basis 
of production alone, yet that same deposit may conceivably be 
the deciding factor in the location of an industry requiring 
just what is available. For this latter reason it has been deemed 
wise to mention the following minerals with such additional 
information as may be pertinent. Of those minerals now being 
produced, additional deposits in other counties are known in 
several instances. 

Chromite in Baltimore and Harford counties and its presence 
in Carroll, Cecil and Montgomery counties was responsible for 
the establishment of this industry in Baltimore, but it is now 
found more economical to import the raw material. 


Diatomaceous earth is available in Anne Arundel and Prince 
George counties, though commercial utilization has not been 
found very practicable. 

Copper ores occur in several counties and have been mined 
in the past in Baltimore, Carroll and Frederick counties. 

Brown iron ore was at one time mined and refined in Alle- 
gany, Baltimore, Carroll, Caroline, Frederick, Harford, Wash- 
ington and Worcester counties. 

Dolomite, gabbro, gneiss and magnetite have all been mined 
in Baltimore county. Hematite, zinc and lead ores all occur in 
Carroll county. 

Ocher has been obtained from Anne Arundel, Frederick, 
Prince George counties while marl has been extracted from nine 
different counties. 


Electric Power 

HERE are 26 power plants in Maryland operated by 26 
companies with a total generating capacity of 594,906 kilo- 
watts. This latter is made up of three hydroelectric plants 
with a capacity of 271,385 kilowatts, ten steam power plants 
with 315,712 kilowatt capacity, eleven internal combustion en- 
gine plants with 4,919 kilowatts and two combination engine 

plants with 2,890 kilowatt capacity. 
Production of electricity in 1937 was 2,276,012,000 kilowatt 
hours including 1,625,604,000 kilowatt hours and 650,408,000 
kilowatt hours produced by water power and fuels respectively. 


Taxation 
HEN machinery and equipment used in manufacturing 
W are exempt from taxation by local authority, they are 
also exempt from state taxes. But the exemption from local 
taxes of raw materials and manufactured products in the hands 
of manufacturers, as in Baltimore City, does not carry state tax 
exemption. The state tax, however, is quite small. 

The corporation franchise tax on domestic corporations ranges 
from a minimum of $10 for corporations with capital stock of 
$5,000 or Jess to an additional $50, on each million dollars 
up to ten million dollars. Beyond that sum the tax is at the 
rate of $100 for each five million dollars. Foreign corporations 
are assessed upon the basis of the amount of capital employed 
within the state, the rate being $25 for every $50,000 up to 
$500,000; between $500,000 and $5,000,000 an additional 
amount equal to one-fortieth of one per cent on the excess: over 
$5,000,000, an additional sum of $30 for every million dollars 
of such last named excess. 

The Maryland state income tax of one-half of one per cent is 
the lowest of all states levying an income tax. There are no gen- 
cral sales taxes. 

Owing to particular local conditions contingent upon con- 
tiguity with the metropolises of Baltimore and Washington, 
county tax rates vary considerably, the range being from 75 cents 
low to a high of $3.10 in one small district: the average is less 
than $2. The assessed value of all taxable property in 1937 was 
approximately $3,000,000,000. 


Labor and Wages 
HE great diversity of employment conditions in manu- 
facturing in Maryland makes it impossible to arrive at any 
useful conclusion regarding average wage rates or even a range of 
wage rates. There is however, because of Maryland’s location in 
relation to populous centers, usually an abundance of labor of all 
kinds. 

The labor situation is exceptionally satisfactory due in part to 
the high percentage of home-owning wage earners. In 1930, 
61.7 per cent of Baltimore city’s dwellings were owned by their 
occupants. Almost eighty per cent of Maryland’s white popula- 
tion is of native American parentage. Seven per cent is foreign 
born and thirteen per cent foreign stock. 

Maryland and especially its metropolis are notable for unusual 
educational, recreational, medical, and cultural advantages. 
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MARYLAND 


Its principal raw materials and transportation 
facilities offering opportunities for industry. 
with additional facts on the reverse side per- 
taining to industry and its growth within the 
state. 


Minerals—Counties in which material is commercially 
produced 


Asbestos— 10 


Basalt— 6. 7 
Clay— 2. 6, 11 
Coal— |, 2 

Coke— 6 

Crushed stone— !0 
Feldspar— 5 
Granite— 6, & 
Gravel— 2. 6. 8. 10. 12. 14 
Lime— 2. 3. 4. 6. 10 
Limestone— 2, 5. 1. 6 


Marble—®. & 


Quartz— 7 
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Mixed hardwoods— all counties 


Sand— 2. 6, 8. 10, 12. 14 
Pine— |, 2, 9, 10, 12 to 23 


Sandstone—2, 4, 5. 10 





Slate— 7 


Soapstone— 7, 10 
Natural gas is available for consumption in—1, 2 








Fisheries—6, 7. 8 Il, 12, 13. 14, 


is. 19. 20, 21. 22. 23 Railroads 


Navigable waterways 





Timber Airlines 


Hardwood and pine—1, 2, 3, 6, 9. 12 to 23 @  Airports—also at principal cities printed in red 
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The Arundel Corporation 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Constructors and Engineers 


Distributors of Sand -Gravel-Stone and 
Commercial Slag 


A COMPLETE ORGANIZATION 





Our complete organization with years of experience in successfully executing large 
construction contracts of various kinds is prepared to undertake the construction of 
earth, masonry and concrete dams, drydocks, dredging of all kinds, river and harbor 
improvements, deepening channels, hydraulic filling and rock work, tunnels, railroad 


Set 


construction, sewers and waterways. 




















JOSEPH V. HOGAN, President 
W. BLADEN LOWNDES, Vice-President 
RICHARD A. FROEHLINGER, Secy. & Treas. 


PERSONNEL: 


E. L. WADE, Assistant Secretary 

ra N. a Asst. Secy. & Asst. Treas. 
w. , Chief Engineer 

fio WARD a "FIROR, General Supt. 


MAIN OFFICE: Arundel Building, Pier 2, Pratt Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Branches: BROOKLYN, N. Y.—MIAMI, FLA. 








Are You Planning 
For Future Growth? 


Cooperation and Assistance 
ere a Large Part of 
Our Daily Work 





Correspondence invited 


BALTIMORE COMMERCIAL BANK 
GwyYNN CrowrTuer, President 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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While cosmopolitan in its general ap- 
peal, and modern up to this moment 
in its equipment, there is a peculiar 
flavor of The Old South here which 
Southerners are quick to note and 
appreciate. They feel at home and 

come back to us again and again. a 


Rates $3.00 per day and up. Every 
room with bath or shower. 
Centrally located. 
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New Edition of Bankers 
Directory 

Rand McNally announces. the final 
1938S edition of the Bankers Directory 
which is just off the press. The work is 
replete with the latest available bank 
statistics and general information per- 
taining to banks. 

A year ago there 15,812 head 
office banks; today there are 15,554; 312 
banks have been closed by liquidations, 
consolidations, ete.; 54 branch banks 
were discontinued, and 72 changed title 
or location. 

Changes are shown in bank 
ments, together with personnel changes. 

There is a special section showing the 
most accessible banking point to a non- 
bank town. 

Seventy-two revised 
cluded in the work. 

Further information includes present 
F.D.1.C. standing, membership in the In- 
vestment Bankers Association, as well 
as other state and national bank asso- 


were 


state- 


maps are in- 


ciations, besides an important list of at- 
torneys for the entire world. The book 
is made up of 2500 pages of important 
information for banks and business men. 

Published by Rand MeNally; cloth- 
bound $15 a copy. 





Southern Railway to Order 


New Equipment 

The Southern Railway announces that 
subject to the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as to the is- 
suance and sale of securities to finance 
the cost, it will spend $5,000,000 for new 
equipment as follows: 

1,300 forty-ton sheathed box cars by 
Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company at Birmingham, Alabama, the 
amount of the order being approximately 
$3,000,000; 1,000 fifty-ton all-steel drop 
bottom high side gondola cars by Mt. 
Vernon Car Manufacturing Company at 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois, the amount of the 
order being approximately $2,000,600. 

It was further stated that the company 


is negotiating for the construction of ap- 
proximately 25 seventy-foot express cars 
to be used in passenger trains. Southern 


has also decided to supplement its 
present order of 250 forty-ton steel 


underframe composite superstructure 
stock ears now under construction by the 
Ralston Steel Car Company of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, by ordering an additional 100 
cars of this type from this manu- 
facturer. 
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WOOD TANKS 


Wood Stave Pipe 


Our products are de 
signed, built and erected 
by experienced tank makers. 


Tanks any size for all 
purposes. 

Towers any height for 
tanks. 


Write for literature and 
prices. 


THE BALTIMORE COOPERAGE TANK & TOWER Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The Largest Works of Its Kind in the South 
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RS 
DRAWING MATERIALS 


Drawing Irstruments, Slide Rules, Planimeters, Drawing 
and Tracing Papers, Drafting Room Furniture, Surveying 
Instruments, Tapes. 


PIGMENT Waterproof Drawing Ink 
in black and white and a wide range of opaque colors. 
Catalogue sent on request. Inquiries solicited. 


F. WEBER CO. 227 PARK AVENUE 


Est. 1853 BALTIMORE, MD. 








EASILY WORKED 


This remarkable corrosion-resisting sheet 
metal has an amazing tensile strength be- 
cause of its extremely close grain and uni- 
formity of texture. Does not flake or peel 
when being quickly formed into intricate 
shapes. Ask for details! 


LYON, CONKLIN & CO., Inc. 


Baltimore, Maryland 













‘CHROMIUM = NICKEL = COPPER '= IRON ALLOY 





CANNING MACHINERY 


PRUITS- VEGETABLES -FISH-CITRUS FRUITS: ETc. 


A.K.ROBINS & CO.INC. BALTIMORE,MD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 








ENVELOPES 


Direct from Manufacturer to Consumer 





All Sizes 
and Styles 


OLes ENVELOPE Corp. 


2510 Loch Raven Road, Baltimore, Md. 
Sales Offices, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Ga. 

















THE OSCAR T. SMITH & SON CO. 
Manufacturing 
BANK AND COMMERCIAL STATIONERS 


407-9-11 E. Saratoga Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHARACTER QUALITY 
en SERVICE 
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Administering the Wage 
and Hour Law 





BY 


Elmer F. Andrews 


Administrator, Wage and Hour Division, 
U. S. Department of Labor 


HE South appears today to be in the 

midst of one of the great industrial 
booms of our history. New plants—tex- 
tiles, chemicals, paper, steel, tobacco and 
2 dozen others—are being established in 
the area below the Mason and Dixon Line 
at a pace which outstrips that in any 
other section of the country. 

The South was exhausted by the Civil 
War and its aftermath. It still suffers 
from the effects of our tariff policies, from 
the fact that it must pay high for its capi- 
tal, from the continuance of an outmoded 
freight differential. 

But the South has many advantages. 
Its natural resources, its growing popu- 
lation, its equable climate, the very fact 
that its industrialization is beginning late 
and can make use of recent techniques, 
are all in its favor. 

Southerners should choose now the 
kind of industrial society they want 
theirs to be. 

Will it be a balanced, self-nourishing, 
healthy system which has profited from 
the mistakes of others? Or will it be a 
colonial system which permits a few over- 
lurds to extract riches from an underfed 
nitive population ? 

The one leads to happiness and prog- 
.ess, to a full part economically and cul- 
turally in the nation’s life. The other 
leads to misery and conflict, to a costly 


Mr. Andrews, in his article, points 
out limitations of the administrator’s 
position under the law. “‘It is the re- 
sponsibility of each employer to know 
whether he is subject to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The Division can only 
advise him as to general principles. He 
must decide for himself their applica- 
tion to him in making his decision. He 
is entitled to all the information the 
Division can give him, but the Division 
cannot relieve him of liability if the 
courts find him to be in violation of the 
law.”’ 

The law does require, however, that 
the administrator shall ‘issue defini- 
tions of certain terms used in the act,” 
for example, he must define what in- 
dustries are ‘“‘of a seasonal nature,” and 
what appears to be a much more diffi- 
cult definition, “any employee employed 
in a bonafide executive, administrative, 
professional or local retailing capacity, 
etc. 

Mr. Andrews wants to be helpful. In 
interviews and speeches he has made a 
good impression of fair-mindedness. His 
job is a difficult one in making effective 
a statute that has many ambiguities and 
whose constitutionality has yet to be 
tested. There are divers opinions of its 
workability as applied to different in- 
dustries and we are printing on another 
page some of the reactions employers 
have expressed to the Manufacturers 
Record. It is gratifying, however, to 
learn that Mr. Andrews regards the 
progress the South is making as out- 
stripping other sections, and particu- 
larly that ‘‘the South appears today to 
be in the midst of one of the great in- 
dustrial booms of our history.’’—Editor. 


detour in our march toward social bet- 
terment. 

Many Southerners have chosen the 
former, with the result that their States 
have enacted safety codes, workmen’s 
compensation acts and minimum wage 
laws. Others, however, have lagged be- 
hind, and in failing to accept modern re- 
sponsibilities have imperiled the happi- 
ness and progress of their neighbors and 
the remainder of the nation. It was to 
avoid this danger that Congress enacted 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

The Act, which covers employees en- 
gaged in interstate commerce or in the 
production of goods for interstate com- 
meree, extends its protection to an esti- 
mated 11,000,000 workers. It is further 
estimated that 750,000 workers who were 
getting less than the statutory minimum 
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wage on October 24, 1938, became, on that 
date, entitled to be paid at least 25 cents 
an hour. The provision for requiring the 
payment of time and one-half for time 
worked over forty-four hours is estimated 
to affect 1,500,000 persons who on the ef- 
fective date of the Act were customarily 
working over forty-four hours per week. 

Provision is made in Section 14 of the 
Act for administrative action permitting 
the employment at wages less than the 
normal statutory minimum of learners, 
apprentices, handicapped persons and 
messengers. Regulations have been is- 
sued setting forth the procedure for ap- 
plications under this section of the Act. 

Many requests have been received by 
the Administrator for a temporary post- 
ponement of the application of the Act in 
Various situations where hardship is 
claimed in the process of making adjust- 
ments, The Administrator has no author- 
ity to issue dispensations in such cases. 

In a number of instances, the Law re- 
quires the Administrator to issue detini- 
tions of certain terms used in the Act. 
He is, for example, required to determine 
the reasonable cost to the employer of 
furnishing “board, lodging, and other 
facilities”; to define what industries are 
“of a seasonal nature,” as to which special 
treatment is accorded in the matter of 
overtime; to define “any employee em- 
ployed in a bona fide executive, adminis- 
trative, professional, or local retailing 
capacity, or in the capacity of outside 
salesman”; and to define the “area of 
production” for the purpose of applying 
the exemption in Section 13 (10) of the 
Act. 

The Administrator has issued regula- 
tions (Part 5381) on the reasonable cost 
of board, lodging and other facilities. 
Reasonable cost was determined to be not 
more than the actual cost to the employer 
of the facilities customarily furnished by 
him to his employees, and not including 
facilities furnished primarily for the 
benefit or convenience of the employer. 

The Administrator has also issued 
Regulations (Part 526) under which in- 
dustries claiming to be of a seasonal 
hature may make application for partial 
exemption from the hours provisions of 
the Law. The exemption, provided for in 
Section 7(b) (8) of the Act, allows em- 
ployers to pay their employees the 
straight-time rates for 12 hours a day or 
56 hours a week for not more than four- 
teen weeks a year in industries “found by 
the Administrator to be of a seasonal 
nature.” 

(Continued on page 63) 























Views of Southern Employers 
On Wage and Hour Law 


If Wisely Administered But 
Little Confusion Should Ensue 
Vircinia BripGe Company 
Roanoke, Va. 

Editor, MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

“The Wage and Hour legislation as finally 
enacted has enjoyed but a short working 
period. It will require a somewhat longer 
period to determine its ultimate effect. Up 
to this time, however, it appears to have 
created but little disturbance to industry 
generally. Some cases of actual cessation of 
work have resulted and compliance in such 
and similar cases will undoubtedly increase 
somewhat the cost of producing the manu- 
facturers’ output. Industry generally was 
already complying with the principal provi- 
sions as to Child Labor maximum hours and 
minimum wages. If wisely administered as 
appears at present, but little disturbance or 
confusion should ensue. Ultimate reduction 
in opportunity for employment should be 
negligible.” 

Virginia Bridge Co., 
ROBERT J. MEYBIN, 
November 4, 1938. President. 


Only Slight Increase In Wages 
LumMus Corron Gin Co. 
CoL_umsus, GEORGIA 

Editor, MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

“So far as we are concerned it will only 
mean a very slight increase in our wages and 
the only thing that is affected would be our 
common labor, and which is negro help. 

“It has not caused us to lay off any help 
nor increase our employees up to this writ- 
ing. We naturally have some lay-offs during 
this season of the year as our season is 
over, but it was not caused from the Wage 
and Hour Bill.” 

F. EDWARD LUMMUS, 
October 31,1938 Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


No Present Effect But Details 
Burdensome 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





Editor, MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

“At the present time so far as wages and 
hours are concerned, it will not affect us at 
all, as we are already in line with wages and 
are working on shorter hours. 

“What effect it will have on our costs next 
year in the summer months when our busi- 
ness might need an exception as to hours as 
our work is seasonal, and it might run our 
costs up, we are unable to say. 

“However, regardless of the fact that we 
are within the hours and also wages, the re- 
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ports that are going to be necessary to be 
kept are going to be very burdensome and 
expensive.” 

A, L. SMITH, 
October 31, 1938. President. 


Regiments Industry 


Tue Incatts Iron Works Company 
BinMINGHAM, ALA. 
Editor, MANuFActTurERS REcorb: 

“We do not feel that the Wage and Hour 
Act will for the time being either increase 
or decrease employment or costs in our in- 
dustry. All of our employees are paid ma- 
terially above the minimum provisions of 
the Act. However, it must be recognized 
that by reason of the law technological im- 
provements will follow in many industries 
which in effect will reduce both employ- 
ment and costs. 

“It was generally thought that the law was 
intended only for the minimum paid plant 
worker but the Administrator’s recent inter- 
pretation indicated that most all workers, 
including office employees, are included. 
This effectually regiments industry and may 
in time tend to make robots of those who 
would otherwise be enterprising and am- 
bitious workers. Many of our office em- 
ployees and others apparently are not 
pleased with the bill, however, we have ad- 
vised them it is the law and that our Com- 
pany intends to comply fully with its pro- 
visions.” 

R. I. INGALLS, 


November 2, 1938. President. 


No Effect Upon Employment 
Nor Wage Scale 
Tne Meap Corporation 
HEALD DIVISION 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Editor, Manuracturers Recorb: 

“The Wage-Hour Law will not make any 
difference to employment or wage scales in 
our plant. 

“We do not know of any other industry in 
Lynchburg that this law will affect in any 
way, except perhaps a few adjustments in 
hours for watchmen, janitors, ete.” 

W. M. HEALD, 
October 31, 1938 Manager. 


No Effect On Book 
Manufacturing 
Kincsport Press, INc. 
Kincsport, TENN. 
Editor, MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 
“The Wage-Hour law will not affect the 
book manufacturing industry to any great 


extent. We are already paying more than 
the minimum required by the law and time 
and one-half for all time over forty hours. 
Only a very few minor adjustments in the 
time of doormen and watchmen had to be 
made to fully comply. The new law will not 
affect in any way the number of people em- 
ployed.” 
W. F. SMITH, 

November 3, 1938. Vice President. 


Practically No Effect 
AMERICAN Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Editor, MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 
“The Wage and Hour law has practically 
no effect upon the cast iron pipe industry.” 
W. D. MOORE, 
November 1, 1938. President. 


No Effect Upon Cost 
THe Carpwe_t MACHINE Co. 
RicuMmonp, Va. 
Editor, MANUFACTURERS REcorD: 

“In view of the fact that we have been 
only working 44 hours for quite a period 
and inasmuch as our rates are far beyond 
the Wage and Hour law, it will not effect us 
in the way of added manufacturing cost.” 

The Cardwell Machine Company 
W. P. SULLIVAN, 
October 31, 1938 President. 


An Ambiguous Law 
DEBARDELEBEN Coat CorPorATION 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Editor, MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

“Our operations, so far as the mines 
proper is concerned, are under contract 
with the United Mine Workers of America. 
Our hours under this contract are limited 

and have been for the past two years—to 
35 per week and the minimum rate of pay 
to any one under this contract is 50c per 
hour. Therefore, so far as our main opera- 
tion is concerned, the Wage-Hour law does 
not affect us. 

“Our retail coal yard business is exempt 
under the Act and hours worked and pay 
of our office forces are such as not to be 
affected by the Law. 

“Above I have given you some pretty 
definite statements and I wish to modify 
them by saying that as I interpret the Law, 
I think you will agree with me that it is so 
ambiguously worded, possibly with malice 
aforethought in the drafting of it, that it is 
difficult to say definitely whether you are 
affected or not.” 

HENRY T. DeBARDELEBEN, 
October 31, 1938. President. 
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Adds Greatly to Cost and 
Lessens Employment 
Pranters Fertivizer & PHospHate Co. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 

Editor, MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD: 

“The Wage and Hour law adds greatly to 
our record keeping and greatly to the cost 
of doing business, It will add at least twenty- 
five to thirty cents a ton on fertilizer to the 
farmer and unless our industry is declared 
a seasonal business then at the peak of the 
season it will cost us a great deal more. It 
will undoubtedly work for less employment 
as we must put in more efficient machinery 
to hire less labor. A fertilizer manufactur- 
ing plant has been in the past largely a labor 
plant, all of the work being performed by 
labor. With all of the innovations with the 
New Deal, labor has been laid off and ma- 
chinery put in its place the same thing 
will happen with the Wage and Hour law.” 

Planters Fertilizer & Phosphate Co. 
November 2, 1938. 


May Have to Reduce Hours 
Myers Wuatey Co., Inc. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

Editor, MANUFACTURERS RecorD: 

“Under normal conditions the Wage-Hour 
law would tend to increase employment in 
our business but would not add to labor 
cost, our hourly scale being considerably in 
excess of the minimum under the law. If 
janitors and watchmen are not exempted 
would have to change present eight hour 
day to six hours but could do this without 
added cost and still be above minimum 
hourly rate required.” 

MYERS WHALEY CO., INC. 
November 2, 1938. 


Very Little Difference 
Sypnor Pump anp WELL Co. 
RicHMonp, Va. 

Editor, MANUFACTURERS RECorRD: 

“It makes almost no difference in our 
business. It does not increase employment. 
It does not increase cost of work except the 
added trouble of additional bookkeeping. 

“Common labor rates are sufficiently high 
to be unaffected by the minimum wage scale, 
and in skilled labor employment wages are 
sufficiently high so that an employe work- 
ing 12 hours per day, can have his pay 
adjusted to produce the same number of 
hours worked, regardless of what rates and 
overtime rates may be paid. 

“At the present price of wells it would not 
be possible to pay wages which would vary 
from 90c to $1.10 per hour if only 8 hours 
work was done, and neither would it be 
practical from a standpoint of construction. 
The work on a well must be carried on the 
maximum number of hours per day possible 
with one crew. It is almost impossible to 
apply two crews to a well drilling job. There 
exists on such a job petty jealousy between 
the crews, which results in a very unsatis- 
factory job for all parties concerned—the 


men, the company doing the work, and the 
ultimate consumer who pays the bill. 

“There may be merit in any program 
which reduces working hours and raises 
wages, provided that same program also in- 
creases cost to the consumer to leave the 
contracting organization a reasonable profit 
for its activity.” 

GARLAND S. SYDNOR, 
October 31, 1938. Vice-Pres. & Engr. 
Employment Reduced 
Brown Fence Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Editor, MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD: 

“The Wage-Hour law does not materially 
affect our profits. Our employment is re- 
duced and our men are the losers, being 
reduced from fifty-four hours to forty-four 
per week. We do not expect to employ any 
extra men nor pay overtime. We have been 
doing some work on too low a margin to 
give our men the extra work and will cease 
soliciting such work.” 

November 1, 1938. BROWN FENCE CO. 


Prodigious Nonsense 
SAVANNAH Kaoiin Co, 
SAVANNAH, Ga. 

Editor, MANuFaActurERS Recorpb: 

“Its cause had a stimulating effect sev- 
eral weeks ahead of its effective date in 
anticipation of higher prices. Its effect since 
then, apparently, is stunning. It will hardly 
increase employment on a worthwhile scale 
and is bound to increase production costs 
by five or ten per cent. Men are at sea. 
There is much confusion which cannot be 
overcome by explaining the method by 
which it should work and remove vexa- 
tious problems. If this is to be more 
heavenly manna for some, we certainly want 
less of it—very much less. I cannot see in 
what respect it benefits anyone in this sec- 
tion. The existing confusion is honestly in- 
stilled because it foolishly and. unneces- 
sarily interferes, upsets and irritates. A new 
condition of this sort causes bitterness, re- 
sentment, lack of cooperation and conse- 
quent lack of enterprise and progress. It 
is like a mighty, frosty avalanche which de- 
stroys everything in its downward course 
and eventually destroys itself by melting 
away to nothing. We hate the thought of 
another avalanche. Prodigious nonsense has 
its proper place in the madhouse.” 

F. HOPPER, 


November 4, 1938. President 


Costs Increased-—Operation 
Difficult 


Texas Creosotinc COMPANY 
ORANGE, TEXAS 
Editor, MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 

“The Wage and Hour law has already 
directly increased our own costs about 5% 
and has made intermittent operation ex- 
ceedingly difficult due to inability to fore- 
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see the entire weekly production schedules. 
It increases employment to the less efficient 
worker by practically guaranteeing 44 
hours maximum to older, better, and more 
loyal men thereby forcing us to choose be- 
tween time and a half to the better class of 
employees against straight time to slow, 
poor, inexperienced employees requiring 
extra supervision. We need a ruling cov- 
ering outside buyers and inspectors who 
spend some time on the road driving cars 
and the balance of the time in actual in- 
spection. Our complaints are coming from 
hourly men who formerly worked from 30 
hours one week to 60 hours the next week 
depending upon shipping instructions for 
orders, who now can earn only 30 hours 
some weeks and are prohibited from earn- 
ing more than 44 at any time. The indirect 
effect of higher commodity costs are not 
yet apparent.” 
M. K. THOMEN, 


November 5, 1938 Vice President 





Such Legislation Results 
in Confusion 
Vircrnta Trunk & Bac Company 
Peterssurc, Va. 
Eprror, MANuFActurERS REcorD: 

“The minimum rate of 25¢ per hour does 
not affect us at all, as we employ no one 
making less than that, and the greater num- 
ber of our employees make considerably 
more per hour than 25c. 

“The 44 hours per week, however, does 
affect us to some extent, and will result in 
lower total compensation for some em- 
ployees who have been working 55 to 60 
hours per week. For example, where we 
are now using two men working 60 hours 
per week, we will use three men working 
40 hours per week. Result; two dissatisfied 
employees due to lower compensation, but 
there is nothing we can do about it. 

“Considerable confusion exists with log- 
gers and small mill operators, who have 
been supplying us with logs and lumber, 
due to the fact that they do not know 
whether they are required to operate under 
the provision of the law or not, and we are 
unable to tell them. In two or three in- 
stances parties have written to Washington 
to get definite information, but have re- 
ceived no answer to their questions. Legis- 
lation of this kind should not be pushed 
through Congress so rapidly that its mean- 
ing in many ¢ases is open to serious doubt, 
thereby causing persons who want to obey 
the law to unwillingly violate it and be 
subjected to penalty at some future date.” 

GEO. S. BERNARD, 
November 3, 1938 President 


Reduce Output—Curtail Labor 
Ciay Propucts Co, 
Hampton, Va. 
Lditor, MANUFACTURERS REcorRD: 
“The effect of Wage and Hour law upon 
us will keep our product out of interstate 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Southern Wholesale and 


Retail Sales in Compari- 
son With the Rest of 





The tables on this and the next page give the 
latest available figures of wholesale and retail 
sales in the South. They compare favorably with 
those of the remainder of the nation. 


The figures are thought provoking. Space will 
not permit all of the deductions that indicate the 
importance of the South in the nation’s economy, 
but we give a few examples, 


Georgia with a population of 3,035,000 has a 
net wholesale sales volume equal to that of Ne- 
vada, Wyoming, New Mexico, New Hampshire, 
South Dakota, Delaware, Arizona, Vermont, and 
Montana whose joint population is 3,517,000. 


the United States 


South Carolina, with a population of 1,840,000 
has a net wholesale sales volume greater than 
that of New Hampshire, South Dakota, New 
Mexico and Vermont, whose joint population is 
1,993,000. 

Tennessee with a population of 2,824,000 has a 
net wholesale sales volume approximately equal 
to that of Nevada, Wyoming, New Mexico, New 
Hampshire, Arizona, Idaho, Vermont, South Da- 
kota, Delaware and Rhode Island whose joint 
population is 4,146,000, 

The entire country’s net wholesale sales  in- 
creased 42.6 per cent in 1935 over 1933, compared 
With an increase of 50.4 per cent for the South. 


Retail Sales 





South Rest of United States 
Sete: 108. —_— - _ 8 
Kind of Business — Dollars \ Employees Dollurs “la Dollars Employees Dollars 
Groceries & Meats .............. 117,471 1,552,729 142,187 92,798 237,500 4,799,691 373,560 137,010 
Beer & Liquor ...............+.- 2,445 47,745 3,101 2,830 9,660 280,562 13,211 16,628 
Motor Vehicles, Accessories, Tires & 
eS oa oe 12,294 1,170,758 92,324 105,003 37,094 3,050,794 220,449 274,597 
Filling Stations ...............05- 67,007 538,433 65,817 47,666 130,561 1,429,281 137,936 129,462 
Department Stores .............- 1,144 676,290 99,115 86,802 3,057 2,634,780 392,975 382,108 
Variety SIGres 2 ncn ccc csscsess 3,592 204,468 48,045 23,264 8,149 576,351 123,330 68,031 
MIND sss scree eo eees che uso > .» 11,065 394,310 49,511 46,375 39,705 1,419,148 163,018 178,692 
SeDeS obese ees sesees eee eee es cos 3,323 98,925 12,118 11,374 15,644 412,474 45,013 45,249 
Sy ee ee ee eres .o+» 57405 200,900 25,332 29,383 11,638 493,678 52,573 72,682 
Household Appliances, Radios ..... 4,139 97,109 17,821 19,184 14,257 341,214 54,150 63,485 
Lumber & Building Material ....... 5,125 216,630 26,282 26,451 16,024 650,235 64,576 82,350 
Hardware & Implements ......... 7,934 195,106 18,219 17,988 28,699 583,873 49,497 52,951 
FS a 47,308 330,904 114,642 53,605 106,160 1,335,995 381,110 258,627 
Drinking Places .............000- 14,278 87,551 21,093 11,512 83,727 636,410 130,090 89,976 
Cigar Stores & Stands ........... 1,500 18,307 2,247 1,735 13,850 164,643 12,864 12,085 
et Sy See See 8,134 104,727 17,065 14,795 27,159 754,291 74,508 91,271 
Drug Stores with & without Foun- 
es 02000 16,940 359,776 54,554 43,473 39,757 872,817 104,576 99,881 
Hay, Grain & Feed ............. 3,050 72,627 4,845 3,574 8,082 274,040 14,199 14,107 
Farm & Garden Supplies .......... 3,582 71,062 5,508 4,382 5,594 181,409 13,224 13,866 
ad ct PRYSSS ETS ee . 2,622 51,345 5,320 6,046 9,825 183,548 20,389 29,433 
OL Pees sy ee re ee 121,736 1,367,183 178,107 135,600 347,725 4,249,157 516,977 526,958 
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Southern Wholesale and Retail Sales in Comparison with the é 
Rest of the United States 


Wholesale Sales 























South Rest of United States 
— eee, = — pee ae aciee Nicaea eee 
Sales in Payroll in Sales in Payroll in 
Establish- Million Million Establish- Million Million 
Kind of Business ments Dollars Employees Dollars ments Dollars Employees Dollars 
Automotive 

Motor Vehicles, equipment, tires & 

HUD OSBe Are ier ur aac ental aceite is 1,671 528,043 17,488 27,235 5,381 1,634,476 57,320 96,661 
Beer, Wines & Liquors ........... 1,118 165,516 6,784 9,306 4,965 901,560 31,038 48,861 
Chemicals & Paints 

Including Dyestuffs, explosives, naval 

SONOS OPC ia essa iattiae sree piaveiar eee us 441 116,805 3,796 6,749 2,175 874,615 21,457 48,912 
Clothing & Furnishings 

Including shoes, hosiery, & furs ...... 651 194,545 6,930 12,135 5,065 1,254,664 31,678 64,040 
oo | | ee 236 91,364 1,466 3,235 993 724,534 11,662 24,146 
Drugs & drug sundries ........... 428 137,963 7,391 11,518 1,576 474,921 23,907 39,035 
DY) OOS) 5 0lorsibis- die wishes sateen 508 182,340 7,052 17,680 4,392 2,247,019 42,176 84,337 
Electrical Goods 

Construction materials and supplies 

including household appliances ... 694 190,305 7,661 13,543 3,073 919,099 33,135 62,837 
Farm Products—Raw Materials 

Cotton, grain, livestock and products, 

silk, tobacco, wool, etc. .......... 5,752 2,137,532 29,259 29,785 13,750 3,628,430 39,506 54,926 
Farm Products —Consumers' Ma- 

terials 

Dairy & poultry products, fruits, vege- 

HEDIS BIOS fe detects seine aca 5,698 556,107 29,931 28,007 18,120 3,092,122 108,431 141,384 
Farm Supplies 

Feed, fertilizer, seed, etc. .......... 868 144,595 4,654 5,842 1,470 302,556 11,196 15,372 
Furniture & House Furnishings .... 277 47,614 2,404 3,652 2,474 406,164 15,826 28,420 
General Merchandise ............ 51 56,382 3,185 4,061 227 373,740 6,739 11,358 
Groceries & Foods ............... 7,232 2,104,776 68,897 83,708 12,678 4,118,996 140,079 221,478 
MARU MV MO ovo posh Wis se eueie errs as 329 153,332 10,094 15,285 1,181 335,824 22,225 33,990 
Jewellery, Optical Goods, Watches 

RI RGIOCMB 555560 15:0:5 a:01670 1070 Sessions 184 19,711 1,729 2,614 2,031 265,629 12,741 22,555 
Lumber & Construction Material of 

CN AAINERS 55-08 514 50 ese vous oncravenenavonevove ve WNS2 190,709 9,854 13,426 2,997 722,386 29,550 53,949 
Machinery, Equipment & Supplies 

Industrial, including farm and dairy, 

railroad, boats, etc. .............. 3,119 488,048 25,153 42,511 10,363 1,744,171 87,315 165,207 
Metals & Metal Work (Except Scrap) 

Iron & steel, wire, wire fence, wire 

rope, copper, sheet metal, etc..... 298 151,465 3,015 5,490 1,636 1,568,993 21,219 45,066 
Paper & Its Products ............ 469 86,622 5,144 8,346 2,717 648,565 26,505 49,647 
Petroleum & Its Products ........ 9,636 773,092 Not Available 18,561 2,201,142 Not Available 
Plumbing & Heating Equipment & 

SUP RUBS) eiciaiaieme eet easwnees 470 75,332 4,486 6,643 2,245 318,836 20,300 32,868 
Tobacco & Its Products (Except Leaf) 519 310,423 4,387 6,766 1,936 1,198,336 15,048 24,595 
Waste Materials ................ 807 59,497 6,014 4,900 4,098 380,536 23,757 26,483 
All Other Products .............. 1,850 430,177 13,116 20,604 6,075 1,276,485 43,117 77,246 
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ALTIMORE, the metropolis of Mary- 
B land, is famed as the cradle of steam 
railway transportation in America. It 
was in this city some 108 years ago that 
Peter Cooper, pioneer ironmaster, thrilled 
the populace by racing his diminutive 
wood-burning locomotive, the historic 
“Tom Thumb,” against a horse-drawn 
vehicle over a newly-opened wooden rail- 
way line leading westward from the city. 
The horse won the race, but, undaunted, 
inventive Yankee genius eventually 
triumphed, and the steam locomotive, 
pushing westward, soon began to trans- 
form America, opening up the rich interior 
for settlement, bringing towns and cities 
into existence, turning erstwhile un- 
peopled regions into beehives of activity. 
The process continued until the great net- 
work of rails (soon turned to. steel) 
spread into every corner of the land. In 
the meantime, a mighty nation, in many 
respects greater than any the world had 
ever seen, had been forged—largely along 
these railway lines. 

The vital importance of railway trans- 
portation is a fact of every day life; yet 
it is but one of several major contribu- 
tions which the railroads are making to 
the economic well being of Maryland and 
her citizens. Railroads are among the 
foremost spending agencies in Maryland. 
Their spending extends into every county 
and nearly every community in which 
they operate. Direct expenditures in 
Maryland of some, but not all, of the rail- 
roads for fuel, materials, supplies, equip- 
ment, labor and taxes during the twelve 
months ending December 31, 1937, totaled 
$46,600,000, according to figures recently 
compiled by the Association of American 
Railroads. Even this large sum does not 
include purchases made by numerous 
Class II and IIT railroads (railroads hav- 
ing gross operating incomes of $1,000,000 
a year or less) located outside of Mary- 
land, nor purchases, taxes and payroll ex- 
penditures of several Class I and II rail- 
roads located within the state. 

Nor does it include money spent in the 
state by the Railway Express Agency, the 
Fruit Growers Express, the Pullman Com- 
pany and other companies closely allied 
to the railway industry. It does not in- 
clude expenditures in Maryland by any 
of the railroads, located in or outside the 
state, for numerous items and services for 
which data have not been compiled, such 
as electric light and power, payments to 
contractors, buildings, lands, insurance, 
rent, advertising and other miscellaneous 
items. 

It is conservatively estimated that, if 
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wl companies and all items above men- 
tioned were included, the aggregate ex- 
penditures of the railway industry and 
its affiliated agencies in Maryland last 
year were not less than $48,000,000. 

An analysis of nation-wide railway sta- 
tistics discloses that Maryland fares bet- 
ter than the average state. Although 
Maryland ranks forty-first in area, twen- 
ty-ninth in population and forty-third in 
railway mileage, it ranks twenty-fifth in 
railway expenditures for fuel, materials 
and supplies and twentieth in the size 
of its railway payroll. While railway ex- 
penditures per 1,000 inhabitants in 1937 
were $25,150 for the United States as a 
whole, they were $27,770 per 1,000 inhabi- 
tnnts in Maryland. 

There have been years when the rail- 
roads spent much more in Maryland than 
they did in 1937, and there have been 
years when they spent less. 

In their more prosperous years the rail- 
roads spend large sums for construction 
and replacement materials such as cross- 
ties, switch-ties, poles, cross-arms, lum- 
ber, sand, gravel, ballast materials, 
cement, iron and steel products, paint, ma- 
chinery, and so on. In such periods ex- 
penditures for new equipment and for 
locomotive and car parts also are heavy. 

Maryland is a source of supply for a 
wide variety of railway materials and 
supplies. In 1987, some, but not all, of 
the railroads spent $9,200,000 in the state 


Eighty-Five Railroads Draw 


Supplies From Maryland 


for fuel, materials and supplies. Included 
on the railway shopping list in Maryland 
are such items as coal, fuel oil, lumber, 
cross-ties, wood preservatives, lubricating 
oil, cup grease, cledning compounds, as- 
phalt, cement, locomotive parts, brake 
shoes, car wheels, safety valves, iron and 
steel products, copper and brass fittings 
and castings, bolts, nuts, rivets and wash- 
ers, electrical materials, electric tools and 
parts, plumbing supplies, telephone equip- 
ment, shop tools, hardware, rubber goods, 
paint) brushes, cotton 
roofing materials, enamel signs, 


stoves, brooms, 
goods, 
waste, oxygen, gas, springs, commissary 
supplies, and so on. 

Railway expenditures in Maryland for 
materials and supplies are not confined to 
a few of the principal industrial centers, 
but are widely distributed in the state. 
This is evidenced by the fact that in 1937 
some, but not all, Class I railroads in 
the United States reported purchases in 
146 cities and towns located in the state’s 
23 counties. 

Maryland counts among its customers 
many railroads located in distant parts 
of the country. According to an analysis 
of railway purchases by the Railiray Age, 
eighty-five Class I railway companies in 
the United States, out of 100 filing re- 
turns, reported purchases in Maryland 
during 1937. Of these, six were in New 
England, twenty in the Great Lakes re- 
gion, twelve in the Eastern region, three 


The railroads of the nation purchased material, equipment and supplies from 146 
cities and towns located in every one of Maryland’s 23 counties 
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in the Pocahontas coal region, fifteen in 
the Southern region, eleven in the North- 
western region, ten in the Central East- 
ern region, and nine in the Southwest. 
Eighty-two of the eighty-five railroads re- 
porting purchases in Maryland do not own 
or operate mileage in the state. 

To keep their thousands of locomotives 
and freight and passenger cars in condi- 
tion, the Maryland railroads maintain and 
operate six equipment repair plants in the 
state. In some of these plants locomo- 
tives and cars are actually built from 
the ground up. In 1935, the latest year for 
which details are available, Maryland’s 
six locomotive and car repair plants were 
employing an average of 1,882 workers. 
Their payroll in that year was $2,577,000, 
and their expenditures for fuel, materials 
and supplies totaled $2,881,613. 

Class I railway tax payments in Mary- 
land last year totaled $2,761,692, or an 
average of $2,373 for each mile of rail- 
road operated by those companies in the 
state. The amount of taxes paid by sev- 
eral smaller railway companies in Mary- 
land is not known, but their payments 
probably boosted total railway taxes in 
the state above $3,000,000, 

Based upon the latest analysis of rail- 

yay taxes, approximately three-fourths of 

the railway tax dollar in Maryland goes 
to the general support of state and local 
governments and to build and maintain 
highways and bridges, and about one- 
fourth goes to support the public schools. 
It is estimated that railway taxes allo- 
cated to schools in Maryland are sufficient 
to defray the public cost of educating 
around 8,000 children. 

As employers of labor, the railroads 
outrank every other industrial group in 
Maryland. In 1937 the Class I railroads 
in the state were providing employment 
at 21,732 workers. 

Railway payroll expenditures, widely 
distributed through the state, totaled $34,- 





Inside view of one of Western Maryland Railway's new air conditioned cars 
built at their works at Union Bridge, Maryland. 
eC - 


653,000 in Maryland last year. Out of 


every dollar taken in by the railroads, ap- 
proximately 45 cents is paid out in wages. 

Thus, as providers of essential trans- 
portation service, as buyers of the prod- 
ucts of Maryland industry, and as 
large employers of labor, the railroads 
are important factors in the economic well 
being of the state. 

It should be borne in mind that the ex- 
penditure figures here given are for a year 
in which railway traffic and railway earn- 
ings were far below normal and when 
expenditures for materials and supplies, 
for new construction and improvements 
and even for current maintenance needs 
were sharply curtailed. Likewise, it was 
a year in which employment and payrolls 
were correspondingly low. 

Some idea of what a restoration of rail- 
way purchasing power would mean to the 
country may be gained from a comparison 


of railway expenditures for fuel, mate- 
rials and supplies and additions and bet- 
terments in prosperous and lean years. 

In the five comparatively prosperous 
vears of 1925-1929. inclusive, the railroads 
spent an average of $1,340,000,000  an- 
nually for fuel, materials and supplies for 
operating needs and maintenance. In the 
five depression years 1931-1935, inclusive. 
they spent an average of $560,C00,000 an 
nually for the same purposes. In the first 
six months of 1938 railway expenditures 
for similar items were at approximately 
the same annual rate. 

In the five years 1925-1929, inclusive. 
railway expenditures for additions and 
betterments, including new equipment 
and other improvements, averaged $794.- 
000,000 annually. In the five depression 
years 1931-1935, inclusive, their expendi- 
tures for additions and betterments aver- 
aged only $207,000,000 annually. 


A new steam locomotive of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad built at their Mt. Claire shops in Baltimore, Maryland, 
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Unloading Southern coal from barges at the Sparrows Point, Maryland, plant of the Bethlehem Steel Company 


South as a Supplier of Steel 


Mill Needs—Beithlehem Buys More than $13,- 
000,000 of Dixie Products in a Year 


American shipbuilders in the con- 
struction of naval vessels or giant 
liners purchase materials from al- 
most every variety of industry, thus 
utilizing raw materials from many 
states. 

The Manveactcrers Recorp has 
been printing in recent mouths 
figures showing the importance of 
the railroads as buyers of commodi- 
ties of all kinds. Here, too, there is 
a varied list, which in normal times 
has accounted for as much as 25 per 
cent of all the buying done in the 
country. 

In this article there is shown the 
variety and importance of a large 
steel mill’s purchases from one sec- 
tion of the country, the South in 
this case being the supplier of neces- 
saries. 


HE South with its vast raw material 

resources and growing manufacture 
is receiving a strong impetus to further 
growth through the purchases by steel 
mills according to figures just released 
by Bethlehem Steel Company which pur- 
chased $13,732.583 worth of Dixie prod- 
ucts during the past year including im- 
portant tonnages of phosphate rock from 
Florida, used in the production of pig 
iron, coal from Virginia, lumber from the 
seaboard states, cotton products, chemi- 
als from Alabama, oil from Texas and 
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other Gulf fields, and many miscellane- 
ous products. 

In addition, Maryland supplied a wide 
variety of materials including machin- 
ery, oil, foundry products, electrical 
equipment, canned foods. wire cloth. fire 
brick, boiler arches, doors. cleaning and 
dust collecting equipment, stoves and 
electric motors. 

Bethlehem in recent years has been 
increasing its use of Southern supplies, 
due to the rapid expansion of its plant 
at Sparrows Point, Maryland. New sheet 
mills, tin plate mills and added wire ca- 
pacity at this plant have been con- 
structed during the past year. 

Ore, coke and limestone are usually 
thought of as the chief materials going 
into steel making. But the many proc- 
esses involved in producing the raw steel 
and carrying it on to its finishing stages 
require a varied range of products in- 
cluding virtually all the raw materials 
and many of the finished products of the 
Southland. 

The wide distribution of lumber pur- 
chases by Bethlehem in the South may 
be illustrated by quoting from two typi- 
cal sources as follows: 

Georgia lumber yards, 19 carloads. 

South Carolina lumber yards, 10 car- 
loads. 

North Carolina lumber yards, 11 car- 
loads. 

Virginia lumber yards, 9 carloads. 

From another source— 


Georgia lumber yards, 27 carloads. 

Virginia lumber yards, 10 carloads. 

South Carolina lumber yards, 8 car- 
foads. 

North Carolina lumber yards, 2. car- 
loads. 

Alabama lumber yards, 1 carload. 

A major use of lumber is in new mill 
construction, shipbuilding and ship re- 
pair, and in plant rehabilitation which is 
going on constantly. The amount of lum- 
ber used for the concrete forms alone in 
the construction of a recent Bethlehem 
sheet mill was equivalent to the amount 
of lumber in 150 six-room houses. 

Another sizeable use of lumber in the 
steel industry is for boxes, kegs, crates 
and barrels in the shipment of steel prod- 
ucts. Much of the lumber coming from 
the South does not show up as such in 
the billings, as it may be shipped to the 
Northern mills from nearby assembly 
points. 

Oil and petroleum products are the 
leading Southern products in steel mill 
consumption, in terms of dollars. Mil- 
lions of barrels are consumed annually 
for both fuel and lubrication. Whenever 
the steel rate advances there is an im- 
mediate stimulation to the movement of 
tankers from Texas and Louisiana east- 
ward. 

Purchases in West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Oklahoma not included in the fore- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Southern Construction Rises 


OUTHERN construction awards for 
October mounted to $75,360,000. 

The downward trend of the two preced- 
ing months was halted as contracts for 
projects involving expenditures of $10,000 
and over in the sixteen states covered by 
the daily reports of Construction rose to 
a level almost equal to the valuations 
placed on awards made during July, 
which is the record month for the year so 
far. 

New construction in the South for the 
first ten months of this year is about 
seven per cent below the total for the 
same period in 1937. The current ten 
month total is $642,058,000; that of the 
similar period of last year, $690,371,000. 

Construction has charted an entirely 
different course from that followed by 
the monthly totals of 1937. The peak of 
contracts in 1937 was reached in May; 
the low point, in October. This year 
shows a reversal of these trends. The 
lowest point for the year so far was 
reached in May, with work remaining rel- 
atively stable during July, August, Sep- 
tember and October. 

October’s figure is higher than that for 
the preceding month and for October of 
1937. The gain over September is almost 
five per cent, the increase over October 
of 1937 being forty-three per cent. Private 
building and industrial and engineering 
contracts for the current October approxi- 
mate the totals for those types of work 
for the same month of last year. Highway 
and bridge contracts are over fifty per 
cent ahead of October of 1937, with pub- 
lic building contracts running almost 
three times as much. The weight of Pub- 
lic Works funds made itself felt during 
October as public -building contracts 
amounted to $29,318,000 and constituted 
thirty-nine per cent of the total for the 


month. Industrial and engineering 
awards totaled $17,179,000 and _ repre- 
sented twenty-three per cent; roads and 
streets, and general building, which in- 
cludes governmental residential projects, 
each approximating nineteen per cent. 

Private industrial construction re- 
mained practically at a standstill, the 
$7,297,000 total for all industrial con- 
tracts including $2,301,000 for Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Rural Electrification 
Administration and other public electric 
projects, 

A revival in power plant construction 
was forecast late in the month as the 
Presidential power committee in connec- 
tion with the country’s rearmament pro- 
gram announced that a third of a billion 
dollars would be spent by private utilities 
for additional generating facilities. Bal- 
timore, Birmingham, Washington and St. 
Louis were specifically mentioned in the 
announcement. Immediately, the Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric Light and Power Co., 
operating in and about the Maryland city 
announced its plans for materially in- 
creasing its generating capacity. It is 
understood that engineering studies are 
now being made for an addition to the 
Westport plant. one of two steam power 
generating units operated by the com- 
pany. Dr. William McClellan, president 
of the Potomac Electric Power Co., of 
Washington stated that active studies 
were being made for construction of an 
additional unit. His company has just 
added 35,000 kilowatts of generating ca- 
pacity. The Alabama Power Co., which 
operates in the Birmingham territory, 
earlier in the month had proposed a $1,- 
900,000 rural power line construction pro- 
gram. 

Developments also occurred in the pub- 
lic power construction field. Greenwood 


County Finance Board recommended 
award of a $435,090 contract to E. W. 
Grannis for clearing the site of the Buz- 
zard Roost hydro-electric dam in South 
Carolina, as the municipality of High 
Point, N. C., had revised plans approved 
for its $6.500,000 hydro-electric plant and 
distribution system. The South Carolina 
Public Service Authority is ready to re- 
ceive bids for hydraulic turbines capable 
of generating 213,000 horsepower and 
181,000 kilovolt-ampere generators for the 
Santee-Cooper hydroelectric project, 
which will involve a total expenditure of 
$37,000,000. Proposals for the structures 
will be asked soon. Bids are to be opened 
November 22 for the two 17,000-horse- 
power hydraulic turbines and 12,500-kilo- 
volt-ampere generators for the Possum 
Kingdom dam now under construction on 
the Brazos River, near Mineral Wells, 
Texas, by the Brazos River Conservation 
and Reclamation District. The Lower 
Colorado River Authority made the 
award for transmission line construction 
between its completed Buchanan dam 
and Marshall Ford dam now under way. 
Bids were also received by the Authority 
for contracts in connection with the Aus- 
tin dam project. 

Continental Supply Co., Dallas, Tex., 
subsidiary of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., opened bids for erection of a 
$250,000 plant at Houston. George 
O’Rourke Construction Co. received the 
contract. Star Box & Printing Co., of 
Chattanooga, awarded the contract to 
H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, for a $200.- 
000 plant addition, which with equipment 
will cost $500,000. General Metals Corp., 
of Los Angeles, Cal., made the award to 
W. A. Brunet for a $125,000 plant to man- 
ufacture oil field equipment castings at 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Contracts Contracts Contracts Contracts Contracts 
Awarded Awarded to be to be Awarded 
October October Awarded Awarded First Ten 
1938 1937 October October Months 
1938 1937 1938 
$2.392,000 $5,525,000 $4,849,000 $1.533,000 $37,804,000 
169,000 75,000 158,000 2.368.000 1.939.000 
1,321,000 1,050,000 2,865,000 488,000 9.586.000 
458,000 469,000 1,225,000 1.482.000 7.279.000 
8.356.000 6.254.000 8,101,000 4,600,000 59,736,000 
1.843,000 2,081,000 2,147,000 2.637,000 27,614,000 
$14,539,000 $15,454,000 $19,345,000 $13.058,000 $143,958,000 
$14.752.000 $7,639,000 $32,893,000 $10,929,000 $88,897,000 
14,566,000 2,966,000 33,937,000 16.810,000 61,368,000 
$29,318,000 $10,605,000 $66,830,000 $27.739,000 $150,265,000 
$14,324,000 $9,323,000 $40,028,000 $27.086.000 $174,297,000 
$7,070,000 $3,144,000 $11,395,000 $7,263,000 $31,177,000 
154,000 660,000 535,000 727.000 4,418,000 
7,297,000 11,625,000 35,514,000 32,220,000 117,910,000 
2,658,000 1,660,000 32,860,000 9,825,000 20,033,000 
$17,179,000 $17,089,000 $80,304,000 $50,035,000 $173,538,000 
$75,360,000 $52,471,000 $206,507,000 $117,918,000 $642,058,000 
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Southern Construction Rises 
(Continued from page 37) 


Houston, Tex. The estimated expenditure 
to be made by the Wallner Interests for 
establishing new hosiery mill facilities in 
southwest Virginia is $750,000. 
The Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., 
City, La., plans a $1,000,000 moderniza- 
tion program, which will include a poly- 
merization plant, a new unit for cracking 
gas oils and reforming heavy naphthas 
and kerosene, and a smaller crude furnace 
to increase the heat input to present top- 
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dely An. Sept. Oct. Wov. Deo. 
ping units. Construction of an eight-inch 
pipeline from Wichita Falls to Houston 
is contemplated by the Hope Engineering 
Co. The Champlin Refining Co. plans a 
line from Enid, Okla., to Nash. 

A $750,000 expenditure is now being 
made by the Crossett Paper Mills, of 
Crossett, Ark., where a program of addi- 
tions and improvements includes four ad- 
ditional units. Extensions are to be made 
to the finishing and storage rooms, power 
plant, bleaching plant, and a unit added 
for recovering oil byproducts. Work is 
being done by the Rust Engineering Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., builders of the original 
plant, which was one of the earlier mills 


completed since paper manufacturers em- 
barked on the Southern plant construc- 
tion, which has involved an outlay of ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 within the last 
several years. It is expected that a defi- 
nite announcement is to be made soon on 
the Texas newsprint mill project. Con- 
tract for construction of the plant has 
been awarded to Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott Corp. Cost of the plant will be in 
the neighborhood of $7,500,000. It will 
produce 50,000 tons of newsprint an- 
nually. Publishers of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana and Arkansas have already 
contracted for this output for a five-year 
period. The APW Paper Co., of Albany, 
N. Y., is reported to be surveying sites in 
the Lower Mississippi River and Gulf 
Coast regions and at Savannah, Ga., with 
the view to establishing a Southern plant. 

Bids were opened for the Dexdale hos- 
iery mill projects at the various Farm 
Security Administration communities. 
A. K. Adams & Co., Atlanta, was low on 
the plants at Skyline Farms, near Scotts- 
boro, Ala., and at Cumberland Home- 
steads, near Crossville, Tenn.; Erwin- 
West Construction Co., Inc., Statesboro, 
N. C., on the plant at Penderlea Farms, 
near Burgaw, N. C.; and George F. THaz- 
elwood, Cumberland, Md., on the plant 
at Red House Farms, near Eleanor, W. 
Va. The total of the low bids for the four 
projects was approximately $372,000. 
Work on the $10,000,000 varn plant first 
reported for Pearisburg, Va., more than 
a year ago, is expected to be started in 
the spring by the American Cellulose & 
Chemical Manufacturing Co., of New 
York. 


Representative Projects in South Last Month 


Contracts Awarded 


Ala., Selma—Board of Education 











Proposed Construction 


Ala., Birmingham—Jefferson County Commission 




















High School; Batson-Cook Co., West Point, Ga., Contr... 225,000 Hospital, Nurses’ Home; Charles H. McCauley, Birming- 
Ark., Crossett—Crossett Paper Mills ER SURMMMN 5 os skis bus ah eis Wa toe oS Rae a oes Aa eae 2,000,000 
Additions and Improvements; Rust Engineering Co., Ark., Blytheville—Mississippi County Rural Electrie Co- 
RUROINI ERS Rs CIINNOD Soins 50505 in 6.5 6.05:5 6 0's ao 0p -0 we 0% 750,000 operative 
D. C., Washington—District Commissioners Rural I 400,000 
Municipal Court Building; George Hyman Construction D. C., Washington—District Commissioners 
SENS 5555 Se GbE y OabSSSOR ESS DORR SAH ENS SHSM USS SASS 1,233,000 Sewer improvement program ....................0000005 4,618,000 
Fla., Tallahassee—State Board of Control Fla., Miami—City 
Dining Hall (Fla. State College for Women); J. M. Ray- PAACAOES TEUMOPAGS, COC, 6 iki eck ceeccc cnc beewseaveve 1,708,000 
mond Construction Co., Jacksonville, (low bidder).... 241,000 Ga., Milledgeville—Board of Public Welfare 
Ga., Tifton—City Building (Milledgeville State Hospital); Robert & Co., 
Water works and sewers; Espy Paving Co., Savannah, Atlanta, Archts. & Engrs, ............ ccc cece cece ce eees 290,000 
PE Kathe teCelCeseeeraakd css ss sae Sas bbes theese eb Sees 162,000 Miss., Vicksburg—City and Warren County 
Ky., Louis ille—Edgar W. Archer County Courthouse; Havis & Havis, Vicksburg, Archts. 600,000 
Dwellings; Owner builds ................ 00. cece eee ee aee 200,000 Mo., Koch—Board of Public Service 
La., Lake Charles—U. S. Engineer Office Ward Building (Robert Koch Hospital); Albert Osburg, 
Dredging; United Dredging Co., New Orleans; (low i Cc bS An esS ed GCSES AS ALORA HOKE Save KOaS 260,000 
EE ee Sy er ory ee pare 936,000 N. C., Charlotte—Presbyterian Hospital 
Md., Annapolis—State Board of Public Works Building; Samuel Hannaford & Sons, Cincinnati, Ohio, ” 
State Office building; Davis Construction Co., Baltimore, Archts, : : OK 450,000 
i pealareptenen aoe aemmericayeapmeta ine petheatdc commnranaine tin 387.000 Okla, Drumwright—City, Sam Whitlock, Mayor 
Mo. St. Josenh—Treasury Dent Generating plant and Distributing System; W. Lenord 
pa gy ng pn lice, A Austin, Cushing, Conslt. Engr., ..........0.00000e0 ees 280,000 
ost ice and courthouse alterations; A. Farne air, r S. C., Charleston—U. S. District Engineer 
Lake Charles, La., Contr. .......... ++. see eee rece eee 485,000 Remove Material from Waterway ...................055 1,200,000 
N. C., Hickory—City S. C., Columbia—E. E. Childs and Associates 
Disposal Plant; A. H. Guion & Co., Charlotte, Contr. ... 212,000 Hotel; Holabird & Root, Chicago, Il., Archts ........... 1,000,000 
S. C., Greenwood—Greenwood County Finance Board Tenn., Chattanooga—F, W. Woolworth Co. 
Clearing River Basin (Buzzard Roost); E. W. Grannis, oa ee RS Pet eS SS ya ee et eee era pe 300,000 
IRC NEEE Ts ay OIRO, ooh 5 0 0 3:50.54 0.0 04 50 6 8 050 200 435,000 Tex., Denton—College of Industrial Arts 
Tenn., Chattanooga—Star Box & Printing Co. Education building, gymnasium addition; Preston M. 
Plant; H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Contr. 21,000 Geren, Fort Worth, Archt. ............cccccccecccees 270,000 
Tex., Houston—Mrs. Mellie Esperson Tex., New Braunfels—Lone Star Wool and Mohair Mills 
Office building addition; American Construction Co., ere en a arr eae eens 250,000 
Ls RS RCE EES PPE e PET Pee ee eT eee er eee 2,500,000 Tex., Paris—Lamar County Electric Cooperative 
Tex., Houston—River Oaks Manor, Ine. culo tha |) OS Sr tee rie rrr ne kn mork ieee eae 316,000 
Apartment” buildings; Byrne Organization, Houston, Virginia—Wallner Interests 
eos Cle ce ea SSA Cees vied soo KES hao Dae 8 oS 1,300,000 i ee ss eta ak ans aay edie s ae hoes Ss eS a ee ess 750,000 
Tex., Houston—Park Lane Apartments Va., Norfolk—City, Charles Borland, City Manager 
Apartment; Don Hall, Contr. ............6.-05 020s eee eee 900,000 School building; Kudolph, Cooke & Van Leeuwen and 
Va., Norfolk—Bureau of Yards and Docks Re VN a eer re ore rir ae 400,000 
Baracks, Mess Halls, Trade School (Naval Operating W. Va., Grafton—Taylor County Board of Education 
Base); Virginia Engineering Co., Newport News, Contr. 1,849,000 School building and additions .............6:-.0eee eevee 298,000 
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LONG DISTANCE 





The Frigidaire Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration makes wide use of Long Distance telephone 
service every day ... to regulate production . . . 
to keep in close contact with changing markets . . . 
and to stimulate sales. 

Long Distance in Production 
By telephone, Frigidaire orders materials, follows 
up deliveries, and maintains an economical balance 
between production and distribution. By telephone, 
frequent contact is made with 47 distributing points, 
to check local trends and obtain sales forecasts upon 
which production schedules can be based. Wide 
areas are canvassed quickly at small cost. 

Long Distance in Sales Work 


By telephone, Frigidaire sales executives are in 
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dis- 


and 


constant communication with branches 
tributors, explaining new policies, outlining new 
advertising and selling strategy. In turn, ithe news 
is telephoned to dealers . . . dealers instruct their 
salesmen... and a nation-wide selling organization 
of 20,000 goes into concerted action. 

Frigidaire is well pleased with its investment in 
Long Distance — for many phases of the company’s 
distribution and sales promotion can be handled 
better by telephone for speed —for discussion—and 
for complete understanding. 

Your business requirements may be quite differ- 
ent from Frigidaire’s, but judicious use 


HON DS 





S ON 

iy %\ 

of Long Distance telephone service may ( & is 
prove as profitable for you. ea 
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Iron. Steel 
and Metal . 


NTEEL production gained 3.1 in the 
S first week of November, bringing the 
rate up to 56.8 per cent of capacity. This 
is the highest rate of production since 
October 11 last year. 

The steel outlook has improved ma- 
terially within the last few weeks, not- 
withstanding the failure of large pur- 
chasers, such as railroads and automo- 
bile makers, to buy as had been expected. 
With the likelihood of a legislative or 
financial program being worked out for 
the railroads, which would place them in 
a better purchasing position, and as auto- 
mobile prospects improve, undoubtedly 
the steel picture will appear in a stili 
better light. 


Steel employment, according to the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, con- 


tinues to rise; payrolls increasing like- 
wise. The average working week was 30 
hours in September against 29.4 hours in 
August. 


The Price War 


During the past month the price war, 
which at one time threatened to go be- 
yond reason was checked by the with- 
drawal of An automobile 
company gets the credit for suggesting 
that prices be restored to former levels 
and the reason ascribed was that general 
business might suffer if price uncertainty 
prevailed for any length of time. The 
marked change in attitude which this 
represented was said to be shared by 
others and a danger line was seen in view 
of the widely publicized fact that lower 
figures could be obtained by shrewed buy- 
ers. It is also said that when prices were 
restored to their former levels there was 
no general complaint from consumers. 


concessions. 


Summing it up, observers comment that 
nothing of material value was accom- 
plished except by a few who may have 
replenished their inventories at the lower 
figures. No information is available as to 
how much business was obtained, but it 
is believed that the tonnage was not very 
great, Now that there is more stability, 
inquiries may be expected to increase. 
Suyers’ inquiries are usually accelerated 
on a rising market rather than on a fall- 
ing market. The immediate effect has 
been not only an increase in inquiries, 
but an increase in production. 
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Plant Expansions 
Benjamin F. 


Fairless, 
president of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, in a speech at Detroit referring 
to plant expansions in the steel industry, 
there has been spent in the last five years 
approximately $850,000,000 for improve- 


According to 


ments. Mr. Fairless said, “old methods 
and machinery have been discarded as 
obsolete and inefficient in the light of 
what has been learned in recent years. 
Quality of product, service to customers 
and economics in operation have been 
important factors in this movement.” 

He viewed the outlook for the nearby 
future as holding promise of further im- 
provement, especially in comparison with 
conditions prevailing during the first half 
of 1938. 


$155,500.000 By Products 


An item of magnitude not always em- 
phasized in considering the steel indus- 
try is the production of by-products—gas, 
tar, oil and other chemicals—recovered 
in the manufacture of coke for blast fur- 
nace fuel, The value of such products, 
according to the American Iron & Steel 
Institute, was $155,500,000 in 1937. More 
than 52,700,000 tons of coal were used in 
the by-product ovens. 

Of these by-products, gas represented 
$99,600,000. One-third of it was used to 
heat the coke ovens and the remainder 
employed in the steel plants as fuel or 
sold. 

Commentators on steel affairs, noting 
the fact that approximately 450.000 men 
are now employed, anticipate that present 
wage rates will be likely to continue until 
February when the contract with the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee ex- 
pires. What will happen then remains for 
the future to decide, but obviously it will 
depend to a large extent whether the 
present upturn in business continues and 
improves. 

Operations in the Pittsburgh district 
were scheduled at 44 per cent, which com- 
pared with the low point of 15 per cent 
reached last July, and a year ago when 
the rate was 41 per cent. The rate at Chi- 
cago was 56.4 per cent, up 9.8 points from 
the previous week and the highest since 
October 11, 1937. Youngstown advanced 
to 63 per cent. 
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Market 


Birmingham District 

Birmingham as usual was in the lead, 
advancing its rate to 68 per cent. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Co. announced plans to put into opera- 
tion immediately the last of its idle blast 
furnaces, No. 6 at the Ensley Works. The 
company also announced plans to increase 
ingot production with the addition of an- 
other open hearth furnace at the Fairfield 
Steel Works. This will place in produc- 
tion ten of the company’s 18 open hearth 
furnaces, and all of its eight blast fur- 
naces, 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. closed an order with the Mobile & 
Ohio for 3,000 tons of rail, and the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad is 
reported to be about ready to place an 
order for several thousand tons. 

Operations were resumed at the com- 
pany’s ore mine No. 9 at Wenonah, all 
mining having been idle since June 1988. 
Resumption will give employment to ap- 
proximately 125 men. 

New business booked by the fabricated 
steel industry during September was 
slightly better than the average monthly 
business during the current calender 
year. The first nine months showed 
bookings of 769,621 tons. New business 
booked this year shows a constant but 
small improvement in each quarter. 


Structural Steel Orders 

Some rather large orders have been 
placed in structural steel, The Nashville 
Bridge Company secured the order for a 
bridge over the Ohio River at Rockport, 
Ind., which will call for 5,000 tons. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation § se- 
cured a contract for a school at Harris- 
burg. Pa., taking 2,000 tons, besides rein- 
forcing steel, by the same company, for 
2,200 tons going into a steel dock at the 
Puget Sound Navy Yard. 

Government inquiries for structural 
steel are active, including 7,000 tons of an 
assembly shop at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard: 4.500 tons for hangars, ete., at the 
North Beach, N. Y., airport; 3.000 tons 
for a building at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard; 2,300 tons for a foundry at the 
Mare Island, Cal., Navy Yard, besides 
others of smaller amounts. 
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STRESS RELIEVE A 92 FT. 


VESSEL IN AN 80 FT. FURNACE ? ’ 


The stress-relieving fur- 
nace at our Birmingham 
plant is 14 ft. wide by 17 
ft. 4 in. high by 80 ft. long. 
We can stress relieve ves- 
sels longer than 80 ft. 
however, by heating them 
a section at a time. The 
furnace has a door at either 
end, making it possible to 
stress relieve a vessel of 
any length that can be 
shipped in one piece to its 
destination. 




















Above: Night view of stress-relieving furnace 
during a heat. Right: Close-up showing 
temporary wall around center of vessel. 


HE illustration above shows a 9 ft. 6 in. diam- 
eter digester 92 ft. long being stress relieved. 
One half of the digester was placed in the furnace 
and the door lowered almost to the shell. A tempo- 
rary wall of fire brick construction is used to 
close the space around the vessel during the heat. 


The x-ray equipment at our Birmingham plant 
enables us to build vessels in accordance with 
any code. Our Chicago and Greenville plants are 
qualified to build welded pressure vessels covered 








by API-ASME specifications and Par. U 69 of i : Ear : 
the ASME Code for Unfired Pressure Vessels. Completed vessel (left) loaded on car ready for 
Write for quotations. shipment to destination. 
Birmingham ......... 1530 North Fiftieth Street New York ........... 3313-165 Broadway Bldg. Philadelphia ...... 1619-1700 Walnut Street Bldg. 
SS errs 1408 Liberty Bank Bldg. Cleveland ...............2216 Rockefeller Bldg. Detroit ..............e00-- 1510 Lafayette Bldg. 
RIREREOND, (6.ci9\¥:0:4'0:0seie wie wipieereare 2919 Main Street Chicago ................2106 Old Colony Bldg. Boston ............ 1510 Consolidated Gas Bldg. 
MUMBA Grsisisisros A oases watacue nner 1611 Hunt Bldg. San Francisco ............... 1040 Rialto Bldg. Havana .............ece eens Edificio Abreu 402 
B-612 Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO and GREENVILLE, PA. 
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New Ways 












































Frick Peanut Picker 


Designed to separate peanuts from the 
vines with the same efficiency that the 
modern steel thresher separates wheat, a 
new steel peanut picker has been intro- 
duced by Frick Company of Waynesboro, 
Pa. The machine was developed after 
extensive research into methods previ- 
ously used for picking peanuts backed by 
the Frick Company’s long experience in 
building threshing machines. Making use 
of several improved working principles, 
the picker employs only one main pick- 
ing cylinder, above which are mounted 
smaller feeder and stripping cylinders. 
The machine is said to have proved its 
ability on test to remove from 97 to 99 
per cent of the nuts from the vines. 

















Steel Peanut Picker 





Buda “Chore Boy” Indus- 
trial Truck 


After a vear of exhaustive tests made 
in its own factory, The Buda Company 
of Harvey, Tll., has made available for 
all industrial plants a three-wheel shop 
truck called the “Buda Chore Boy.” The 
two cylinder, opposed, gasoline engine 
used in the truck is one of several models 
of Buda engines which have been used 
for a number of years on Buda railroad 
motor cars. It develops 4 horsepower and 
is air-cooled through the exhaust. The 
gasoline tank has a capacity of two gal- 
lons—more than enough for a full day’s 
operation ; ordinary dry cell batteries are 
used for ignition, and the drive is by 
friction with one speed forward and one 
speed reverse. Weighing only 800 pounds, 
the truck is equipped with pneumatic 
tires and has a load capacity of 10006 
pounds, the loading space being 12 
square feet. The frame is of welded steel, 
the loading deck of sheet steel, and the 
engine housing of heavy gauge sheet 
metal. The three-wheel construction per- 
mits turning in a very small radius, 
while an outstanding safety feature of 
the truck is that the brake is automati- 
eally applied the instant the operator 
leaves the seat. 





General Electric “Midget 


N °° 
Sun 

Designed to attain a brilliancy equiva- 

lent to about one-fifth that of the sun’s 
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surface, though no larger than a ciga- 
rette, a midget sun in the form of a 1000- 
watt mercury lamp was recently an- 
nounced by General Electric Company. 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. Since the 
light source, an are, is highly concen- 
trated and is approximately twelve times 
as brilliant as the incandescent filament 
of a 1000-watt standard projection lamp. 
Nela engineers believe the new lamp will 
revolutionize lighting practice in many 
fields of light projection. Laboratory tests 
indicate that the lamp may be used to 


great advantage in  photo-engraving 
work, blueprinting, photo-enlarging, in 


search lights, and for therapeutic appli- 
cation. 





Faster Soldering With 
New Flux 


To meet the demands for fast solder- 
ing on a mass-production basis, a new 
non-corrosive soldering flux for brass, 
tin, bronze and copper is being marketed 
by The Ohio Carbon Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It was developed in the com- 
pany’s laboratories and is declared to 
penetrate joints throughly and quickly, 
heing recommended for both repair and 
production jobs where the metal surfaces 
are reasonably clean. 





Portable Electric Hoist 


Combining qualities of hig scale hoist- 
ing with compact and light weight con- 
venience, the Comet portable hoist has 
heen introduced by the Chisholm-Moore 
Hoist Corporation of Tonawanda, N. Y. 
The new hoist, which may be carried and 
installed by one man, is powered by a 
specially built heavy duty, high torque 
motor that runs on an ordinary light cir- 
cuit or 8 phase power line. It is offered 
in four capacities : 250, 500, 750 and 1000 
pounds, and in several speeds, The 500- 
pound size weighs only 85 pounds. 





Heavy Duty Comet Hoist 


of Doing Things 


Worthington Type BB Diesel 
Engines 

In an illustrated bulletin directed to 
municipalities, industrial plants, and 
general power users, Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation of Harrison, 
N. J., describes its latest type BB line of 
vertical direct-injection Diesel engines. 
These engines were devloped for installa- 
tion where continuous heavy duty loads 
are carried, and are particularly suitable 
for rock products plants, oil field work, 
grain mills, excavators, and similar in- 
stallations where dust or abrasives fill 
the air. 





Diesel Engine For Heavy Loads 





Jones and Laughlin Wire 
Rope Plant 


As a part of their expansion program, 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., have entered the wire 
rope market with a new and modern 
plant at Muncy, Pa., where all units are 
precision machines, said to be the newest 
engineering marvels of the day. To be 
known as the Gilmore Wire Rope Divi- 
sion of the Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, the plant has as its general 
manager Robert Gilmore, a leader in the 
wire rope industry, who has recognized, 
with his engineers, the need of entirely 
new precision machines to meet present 
day demands. Mr. Gilmore has spent his 
entire business life in the development 
and manufacture of wire rope. As indic- 
ative of the Jones and Laughlin expan- 
sion and development program, under the 
direction of H. Kk. Lewis, president, the 
plant at Muney incorporates features for 
the manufacture of products having su- 
perior qualities, designed to assure the 
company’s immediate participation in all 
major markets for wire rope. 





POWER MACHINERY— 
Bulletin No. 139-——“Power by Smith,” illus- 
trated, devoted to the Smith-Kaplan Tur- 
bine, treating the subject in a manner that 
should be “clear and valuable to technicians 
and executives alike.” 
S. Morgan Smith Company, York, Pa. 
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Saw Mills, Log Carts 


Conveyors Shanks 








Power Units Edgers 
Cut-Off Saws Saws 


Steam Engines Belts 


Saw E 
sre ov RICKS 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—82! Behan Street 
Harrisburg, Pa.—75 South Tenth Street 
Easton, Pa.—3500 Wm. Penn Highway 


Sidney, Ohio—821! North Ohio Avenue 
Charleston, W. Va.—ll7 Virginia Street W. 
Dover, Delaware—35 West Street 


ill Men 





Saw Dust Drags, Bits 


Frick Branch Offices at: 


And get the greater speed and accuracy that can Rlcumend, Ya.—-t0l! Wigheeiat Av. 
only be had with this all-steel, ball-bearing, self-align- yong ar ry shady ayy omg 
° e ‘ C Knoxville, Tenn.—123 State Street 
ing equipment. Other features include automatic belt Nashville, Tona.—I1s Fifth Avenue. 8. 
tightener, double racks and pinions, electric-welded eee eae oon ten 
construction, pressure lubrication, smooth-cutting 
saws, and convenient adjustments. Better get litera- WAYNESBORO. 


ture on these trimmers today: write 

















Along the Atlantic Seaboard 
Recent Floods in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys 
Catastrophes 


WHAT PROTECTION HAVE YOU WHEN YOUR POWER IS INTERRUPTED? 


Windstorms and Sleet 


Are not confined to any locality 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
with a P.W.A. grant, is installing 10 Sterling 180 H.P. and 
2—425 H.P., 1200 R.P.M. engines, directly connected to 
Warren centrifugal pumps for emergency pumping. 





In many cities, hospitals, mines and 
public buildings, the power supply is 
being guarded by Sterling Engines. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 

















Home Office and Plant, Branch Office 

1270 NIAGARA STREET, 900 CHRYSLER BLDG. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK Dept. C-7 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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IT MEANS A LOT 


to an employee's family when 


they are able to count on 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


Details to Employers 
on request. 








THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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» » » Finanee « « « 
AND KINDRED SUBJECTS 








Capital Loans 

The Association of Reserve City Bankers has been studying 
the question of providing credit for business concerns for 
working capital for periods running from three to ten years, 
repayable in regular installments. It appears to be the con- 
clusion that commercial banks can proceed with assurance to 
make such loans under conditions of prudence. 

Chairman Crowley of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration has announced that he thinks it likely such loans, with 
proper provisions for regular payments, are perhaps superior 
“as a bank asset to the continually renewed short term loans.” 

While these general views are interesting and important, 
the individual banker must still rely upon his estimate of 
character of the borrower and the likelihood of his success. 
Bankers want to lend money. That is their business and 
they must lend money in order to make money. It is not so 
long ago as to be forgotten, however, that they were criticized 
for not having their assets liquid. It is an interesting question 
from the bankers’ standpoint, and after all he is the one 
responsible to his depositors for funds entrusted to him, how 
far he should go in the direction outlined. After all, is not 
the furnishing of capital for private enterprise a venture for 
the private investor, rather than for a fiduciary institution? 


The Railroad Situation 

Railroads have decided not to press the move for a wage 
reduction. It is stated that President Roosevelt has asked 
that the railroad situation be studied from a standpoint of 
what new legislation will be necessary to help the roads and 
recommendations be made to him for a program that will 
give quick relief. 

The carriers are too important a part of our economy to be 
compelled to work under present handicaps indefinitely. 


Southern Securities 
Southern securities continue to command favorable rates 
when new issues are offered on the country’s markets. The 
New Orleans School Board has awarded a_ $1,000,000 issue, 


oe 


due 1939-67, with a net interest cost of 3.337 per cent. 


Excess Reserves Mount 
Iixcess reserves are mounting again and it is estimated they 
will reach $4,000,000,000 by January. They are now $3,270,- 
000,000, This shows the surplusage of money available for 
credit purposes in the hands of banks. 


An Address to Bankers 

An address by James S. Peters, President of the Bank of 
Manchester, Manchester, Ga., will appear in the November 
issue of The Southern Banker, Atlanta, Ga. An advance copy 
has reached this office. Mr. Peters discusses broadly the prob- 
lems which bankers are trying to solve as relating to their 
business and finds among other reasons for the decline in 
commercial loans, a lack of confidence on the part of the 
business public and the increase in government bond invest- 
ments which appear in banks’ portfolios. 

He recommends an application of some of the older rules— 
hard work and more service to customers, with less intentness 
upon service charges, or, as he puts it tersely, “a wide-awake 
progressive banker finds plenty of loans, and a banker who 
stays in his office and expects business to come to him, com- 
plains about a scarcity of loans.” 

He asks the question: “Are banks traveling the same routes 

(Continued on page 46) 
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A MODERN FACTORY 


° ° for Approx. 6 ts . ft. 
Built un 1938 for ens $1.00 aaah usable floor area 
Z-D System of Monolithic Concrete 


®* Permanent 

® No Maintenance 

© Fireproof 

* Low Insurance Rates 

® Strength with Light Weight 
® Attractive Appearance 

® Skylights As Desired 

® Built By Local Labor 


© Low Cost 





Armstrong Tire and Rubber Factory 160 ft. x 760 ft. at NATCHEZ, MISS. ° No Unsightly Trusses 
J. T. Canizaro, Architect—Roberts & Schaefer Co., Engineers 


e ® ® e e ® e e ® 
“Barrel Shell Roofs” and “Shell Domes” 
ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO—ENGINEERS—CHICAGO—USA 


THIS FIVE-YEAR-OLD INSTALLATION HAS 


influenced decisions on 
at least five other jobs! 


More than five years ago, Virginia Black Serpentine was 
used for the bulkheads in the Kress Store, in East 
Orange, shown above. The attractiveness of this natural 
quarried material, the way it has retained its polish, 
and its all-’round satisfactory performance through sev- 
eral severe Winters and equally trying Summers, influ- 
enced neighboring owners to use it to re-model and 
decorate their stores. 

Slaters’, Black, Starr & Frost—Gorham, Ethel Klein, 
Sportswear, and the Peck & Peck Shop in East Orange 
are typical of the smart stores in many other cities for 
which Virginia Black Serpentine has been used for pur- 
poses of economy, as well as color value. It is being 
used quite widely on interiors also, for base, door trim, 
pilasters, mantel-facings, etc. 

We will be glad to answer inquiries promptly, and to 
send you a set of samples, conveniently boxed, showing 
the range of stone from the Alberene Quarries, including 
mottled dark blues and greens. 


Virginia Black 
SERPENTINE 


ALBERENE STONE CORPORATION OF VIRGINIA 
419 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, W. Y. Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Va. 




















S. H. Kress Co., East Orange, N. J... . E. F. Sibbert, Architect 
Virginia Black Serpentine used for bulkheads. 
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Asif it were a guardian to the people living below, 
the water tower stands on the hill overlooking the city. 
From it pure, clean water flows down through pipes 
and out of water taps in homes. And without question, 
people drink this water every day, year in and year out. 


Plagues seldom terrorize communities and cities 
nowadays. Health authorities everywhere have long 
since recognized the true value of water chlorination in 
relation to plagues. Modern water purification plants 
in charge of competent engineers, chemists and water- 
works men are standard equipment of nearly every 
state, city or township in the country. 


Solvay’s “Big 3” Service is a service system that in- 
sures quick and adequate supplies of Liquid Chlorine 
to state and municipal water purification plants. It is 
a service on which water-works men can always depend 
for Liquid Chlorine supply ... and for advice and 
technical assistance when required. 


Solvay Liquid Chlorine shipments are now routed 
from Syracuse, New York; Hopewell, Virginia, and 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Your inquiries on Solvay 
Liquid Chlorine are cordially solicited. Write to your 
nearest branch office listed below or to 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector STREET New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Cleveland New Orleans Philadelphia St. Louis 


Chicago 
Detroit New York Pittsburgh Syracuse 


Cincinnati 


Boston 
Charlotte 














“Finance and Kindred 
Subjects’’ 


An Address to Bankers 
(Continued from page 44) 


as the railroads have gone?” He suggests “there is more busi- 
ness flowing past your doors than ever before existed. It has 
merely changed its form. You have got to change your way 
of thinking to meet changed conditions. By so doing you can 
gear this stream of buying and selling to your money mill and 
your rewards will surprise you.” 


Alabama Power Company 

In the latter part of October the Alabama Power Co., which 
is the state’s largest taxpayer, paid to the Educational Trust 
Fund of Alabama, $434,962.91 as part of its tax bill for edu- 
cational purposes. Forty-three counties of the state will re- 
ceive over $5,000 each for high schools and elementary schools. 

Total taxes of the company for 1938 are estimated by 
Thomas W. Martin, President, at over $3,000,000. He says: 
“There is a vast difference between the millions of dollars 
in taxes we will pay this year and the few thousands, $81,665.45 
to be exact, paid by the Tennessee Valley Authority, whose 
untaxed physical property in Alabama cost as much or more 
than ours. Should the TVA be successful in its apparent effort 
to destroy the power companies, the millions in taxes now paid 
by Alabama Power Company must be made up from some 
other source.” 


Freeport Sulphur 

The consolidated net income of the Freeport Sulphur Co. 
for the quarter ending September 80, 1938, amounted to $393,- 
005 after all charges, including depreciation, depletion and 
federal taxes, compared with net income of $699,518 in the 
similar period last year, according to a report to directors by 
Mr. Langbourne M. Williams, Jr.. president. These earnings 
were equal to 50 cents and $5 cents a share respectively on the 
company’s 796,380 shares of Common stock. 


Government Competition of Vital Concern 

C. i. Groesbeck, Chairman of the Board, of the Electric 
Bond and Share Company, recently stated to the company’s 
stockholders that “in 1933 only two government projects com- 
peted directly with the private utility industry, but today there 
are 140 such projects, with an installed capacity equal to more 
than 20 per cent of all the private plants in the nation. Practi- 
cally all of these projects are designed to serve areas which 
are adequately served by private companies. The interest of 
the public in such a policy is obvious. It pays the bills, run- 
ning into billions, for unnecessary Competition. Furthermore, 
the future of rate reductions is imperiled. 

“Government power development has brought about. situa- 
tions where the private Companies are faced with either selling 
out at sacrifice prices practically dictated by the purchaser, 
or the alternative, destructive competition. 

“It seems to me there must be a way in which this and 
other problems with government can be settled fairly to all 
concerned. In my opinion such a settlement can be achieved 
only through cooperation between this industry and govern- 
met. * * * * if there could be developed a definite government 
policy as to this industry under which, for further expansion, 
adequate amounts of private capital could be obtained, some- 
thing of great and lasting good would have been accomplished 
for the industry and for the nation.” 


Loan Increases 
The Federal Reserve report for the week ended October 26, 
covering member banks in 101 leading cities, shows increases 
in commercial, industrial and agricultural loans of $4,000,000 
in the St. Louis district and $3,000,000 in the Dallas district. 
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PRODUCTS 


\ —WELDED OR RIVETED— 


ie & We now manufacture and offer to the 

trade tanks in all sizes for pressure of 
gravity work. Also other steel equipment 
of either 


WELDED OR RIVETED CONSTRUCTION 


This applies to field as well as shop built 
equipment 


Write us for information and quotations 


Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 


| | CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
; 


TANKS 
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Our Cypress tanks with 50 years behind them 
are making a strong appe al to your new in- 
dustry. 

Inquiries are coming In contin- 
ually, and we are prepared to 
meet your needs, however rigid. 
Catalogue on request. 


G. M. DAVIS & SON 





Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 


Cities Served by 


Cole Tanks 


Many municipal or privately owned 
water works have had us build tanks 
yi and elevated towers to specification 
e.\ from their own engineer's design or 
1! ours. Some of the cities served are: 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
(Million gallon tank) 


CLEARWATER ISLAND, FLA. 

DANVILLE, KY. 

MOBILE, ALA. 

McPHERSON, KAN. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 

ALBANY, GA. 

GASTONIA, N. C. 

(Million gallon tank) 

CEDARTOWN, GA. 

SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
(Million and a half gallons) 

NEWNAN, GA, 








In addition to water tanks we 
also build tanks for acid, dye, oil, 
creosote, chemicals, ete., as well 
as other fabricated products of 
Quality steel and alloy steel plate 
Let us figure on your requirements. 


Write for ‘‘Tank Talk’’—No. 8-D. 











P. O. Box 5, Palatka, Florida 




















An erection for Mobile Water Works 


R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 








FILTERS 


Water Filters for Municipalities, Textile Finishing 

Establishments, Rayon Manufacturing Plants, Swim- 

ming Pools, Raw Water Ice Plants, Laundries, etc. 
ROBERTS FILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
604 Columbia Avenue Darby, Pennsylvanis 








Water Purification Plants 
Any Type—Any Purpose—Any Capacity 


Dry Chemical Feed Machines 
Swimming Pool Filters 


E. W. BACHARACH & CO. 


Rialto Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Filtration and Pumping Equipment 


Fer Water Works and Swimming P. 
Sales and Installation 


BURFORD, HALL AND SMITH 


140 Edgewood Avenue, N. E., 
Atlanta, Georgia 








FOR INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 
INVESTIGATE LURAY, VIRGINIA 


Excellent highway, railway, power and water facilities, and one 
hundred per cent American labor. Local co-operation assured. 


LURAY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Luray, Va. 








TANKS 


Made to your specifications of steel, 
stainless steel, stainless clad, monel, nickel, 
nickel clad, copper, aluminum and alloy 
metals. 


PLATE and SHEET FABRICATORS 
From 1/16” to 1” in thickness 


Our 25 years of experience in fabricat- 
ing pressure and non-pressure tanks, smoke 
stacks, smoke breechings, hoppers, bins, 
chutes, storage heaters, instantaneous heat- 
ers, condensers and kindred equipment is 
at your command. 


RICHMOND ENGINEERING COMPANY Inc. 
RICHMOND — VIRGINIA 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 











Munnikhuysen Heads Wood Pre- 
serving Corporation 


W. F. Munnikhuysen has been_ elected 
president of The W ood Preserving Corpora- 
tion of Pittsburgh, Pa., a Koppers Company 
subsidiary, succeeding the late A. W. Arm- 
strong. J. P. Williams, Jr., president of The 
Koppers Coal Company, has been elected a 
director and member of the executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Munnikhuysen was born in Bel 
Air, Md., and was graduated from Cornell 
University in 1915 with a degree in civil engi- 
neering. He joined the Koppers Company in 
1916. 





Flexible Steel Lacing 
Representative 


Flexible Steel Lacing Company, Chicago, 
Tll., announces the appointment of Austin 
Webster as resident sales representative in 
the Southeastern states. Mr. Webster has 
been connected with the company at the fac- 
tory for the past 16 years and is thoroughly 
familiar with its products and sales policies. 


Carborundum Appointments 


Through Frank J. Tone, President, the 
Board of Directors of The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., announces 
the appointment of Charles Knupfer and 
Henry P. Kirchner as vice-presidents, and 
the Secretary of the Company, Arthur Batts, 
and Mr. Knupfer as members of the Board. 

Mr. Knupfer, a native of Rochester, N. Y., 
and educated at the University of Rochester, 
joined The Carborundum Family in 1907 and 
was sent to Europe as special sales represen- 
tative. He was located in Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many, until 1915 when he returned to this 
country and acted as district sales manager 
at Philadelphia. After the war he returned 
to Europe and his continental sales work. In 
1936 he was recalled to Niagara Falls where 
he took over the duties as general sales man- 
ager during the long illness of the late George 
R. Rayner. 

Mr. Kirchner, born in Buffalo, N. Y., grad- 
uated from the University of Pennsylvania. 
He taught at the University for a year and 
then came to Niagara Falls and entered the 
employ of the Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany. When the war broke out Mr. NKirch- 





of ocean water. 


a fisherman’s paradise. 


largest of the Keys. 


tourist camp. 





OV ER-THE-SEA— 


BY AUTO—via—the Overseas Highway from 
the mainland of Florida to Key West. 


This is not a myth—it is a reality and thousands 
of motorists will drive this unusual highway over 
the Florida Keys and the intermittent stretches 


Some will tarry along the way to fish at one or 
more of the numerous fishing camps—for this is 


Some will select and purchase a site for a home 
or lodge on one of the smaller Keys. 


Others will desire a location for a home or a 
lime, lemon or citrus grove on Key Largo, the 


The Model Land Company, of the Flagler System, 
owns some eight hundred acres on Key Largo, in 
various tracts along the Highway, which are for 
sale at reasonable prices. 


Also the Model Land Company has an excellent 
location on one of the smaller islands, consisting 
of 40 acres ready for development of a fishing or 


For information call or write: 


MODEL LAND COMPANY 
Flagler System 
210 City Bldg., Phone 776 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA. 
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ner went overseas where he spent two years, 
returning as Major Kirchner. He joined the 
Carborundum Family in 1919 as maintenance 
engineer and in 1927 he was ss ig ome works 
manager. He is a member of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers and has re- 
peatedly served as a member of its commit- 
tees on electro-chemistry and electro-metal- 
lurgy. He is also a holder of many patents 
on abrasive products. 

Mr. Batts joined The Carborundum Com- 
pany at a very early age, in February 1901. 
For many years he worked directly under 
Frank Manley, Treasurer, in the capacity of 
accountant. On June 1 20, he was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary and office man- 
ager. In March 1927, he was appointed secre- 
tary, succeeding the late George R. Rayner, 
= Mr. Rayner was appointed vice-presi- 
dent 





Sprout-Waldron New Orleans 
Representative 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., manu- 
facturers of process equipment, flour and feed 
mills, material handling equipment, power 
transmission apemenees, etc., announce the 
appointment of Sintes Sales Engineers, 206 
Masonic Temple Building, New Orleans, La., 
as their direct representative for the sale of 
power transmission appliances, cast iron pul- 
leys and elevating and conveying equipment. 


Shipley Heads Refrigerating Ma- 
chinery Association 


W. S. Shi pley, president of the York Ice 
Machinery Corporation of York, Pa., was 
elected president of the Refrigerating Ma- 
chinery Association at the Montreal meeting 
of the association in October. Lyle, of 
the Carrier Corporation, Newark, Del., was 
elected vice president, and the following 
named to the executive committee: a. 
Benedict, Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa.; 
J. A. Houser, Henry Vogt Machine Company, 
Inc., Louisville, Ky.; Emil Vilter, Vilter 
a eg ected Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
H. Fledbush, Carbondale Machine Corpo- 
cies Harrison, N. J., and J. M. Fernald, 
Baker Ice Machine Company, Ine., Omaha, 
Neb. Mr. Shipley, who served as president 
of the Association in 1932 and 1933, has long 
been a leader in the refrigerating industry. 

(Continued on page 50) 





Sunp FOR 


sample pages of 


POOR’S 


Register of Directors 
of the U.S. and Canada 


Listing more than 85,000 
directors ...and 15,000 
corporations ... with a 
Geographical Supplement 
and Quarterly Cumulative 


revisions. 


You will find it valuable in 
establishing important contacts, 
checking directorates, publicity 


and sales promotion activities. 
Discover for yourself the 
new-business value of this service. 


POOR’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 
90 Broad St., New York 
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U. S. Army Base, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
30,700 sq. ft. CWG Skylights. 


SPECIFY 
ORIGINAL SOLID CORRUGATED 
WIRE GLASS 


It diffuses light with a minimum of shadows. It is 
practically self-cleaning and can be used on a roof of 
any material and supply daylight in manufacturing 
and industrial plants—an important factor in all mod- 
ern production. 


Also used with excellent results on sidewalls, mar- 
guises, canopies and wherever daylight is needed. 


Our Engineering Service Department can aid you on 
your skylighting problems. Write or wire. 


PENNSYLVANIA WIRE GLASS CO. 


1612 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














BUILDING No. 20--MINN. MINING & MFG. CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
TOLTZ, KING AND DAY, INC.—Engineers & Architects 
WM. MURPHY & SON—General Contractors 


NO CAPITALS or DROP PANELS 
CEILINGS ALL CLEAR. 
EMBEDDED STEEL COLUMN HEADS 
SUPPORT THE FLOOR SLABS 
IN THIS NEW TYPE FLAT SLAB 
FLOOR CONSTRUCTION. 


See Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue. 


“SMOOTH CEILINGS" SYSTEM, PTD. 


802 Met. Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











= 





HAULAGE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1919 


Telescopic 


LIFT TRUCKS 


pes 








This is Model LT-147'"" TOWMOTOR lift truck with a 
4500 Ib. capacity at 24" in front of carriage. Here 
it is stacking pallet loads in the storage of a glass 
manufacturer. The owner of this machine advises that 
it was preferred among other reasons, because of its 
greater speed of lift and travel and low initial cost. 
Its elevator is under hydraulic control for lifting and 
tilting forward or backward. The machine travels in 
high speeds forward and reverse. TOWMOTORS are 
noted for their lower cost per year as well as lower 
cost per ton handled. Write today for bulletin, speci- 
fications and prices. 


TOWMOTOR COMPANY 
1237 E. 152ND ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


E. Deane Harrington, James J. Alvarez, 
17 Guilford Ave., Merchants National Bank Bldg., 
Baltimore, Maryland. Mobile, Alabama. 
Phone: Plaza 4262 Phone: DExter 5882 
L. S. Teaque Equipment Co., C. G. Forshey, 
1331-1333 West Adams St., 909 M & M Building, 
Jacksonville, Florida. Houston, Texas. 
Phone: 5-4864 Phone: CApital 5525 
Wharton L. Peters, McVoy-Hausman Co., 
St. Louis Mart Bldg., 2019 Sixth Ave. North, 
St. Louis, Mo. Birmingham, Alabama, 
Phone: GA. 3050 Phone: 7-5561 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 48) 


Jones and Laughlin Appointments 


The Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., announces changes in its 
sales organization which affect its Baltimore 
and other representation. Park B. Turner, 
recently a member of the firm of Turner, Gill 
oan Crouter of Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed a special representative of the New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Atlanta offices, while V. A. Jevon, district 
sales manager at Baltimore, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice president with 
offices at Pittsburgh. William K. Breeze has 
been appointed sales manager at New York, 
and H. B. Royer, former manager of the 
Jones and Laughlin warehouse at Long Is- 
land City, has been appointed manager of 
warehouse operations with offices at) Pitts- 
burgh. 


Norton Company Completes 
Longest Grinder 


The Norton Company of Worcester, Mass., 
recently completed what is believed to be the 
longest grinder of its type in existence. Total 
overall length of the machine is SO feet, the 
base and work table each being made in two 
sections, butted end to end, with hand 
seraped joints and held in position by tapered 
bolts fitted to reamed holes. Base castings 
are each about 30 feet long weighing 52,000 
pounds. The grinder will accommodate work 
up to 86 inches in diameter and 40 feet long. 
Net weight of the machine complete with 
motors, controls, steadyrests, ete., is about 
185,000 pounds, 


Von Egloffstein Becomes Certain- 
Teed Products President 


Cc. L. Von Egloffstein has been elected 
president of Certain-Teed Products Corpora- 
tion, New York, to succeed Walter G. Baum- 
hogger, resigned. Mr. Yon Egloffstein was 
executive vice president of Holton, Richards 
& Company, Ine., industrial management con- 
sultants, having been associated with that 
organization since 1924. 


Phosphorus Production Increases 


Tonnage production of elemental phos- 
phorus by the plant at Columbia, Tenn., of 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has made available pure, dry phosphorus 
pentoxide in such quantities that the price 
in carload lots has been lowered from 18 cents 
to 12 cents a pound, according to NR. F. 
Richard, general manager of sales, Phosphate 
Division. Phosphorus pentoxide now is used 
principally as a drying agent in various in- 
dustrial processes, in the manufacture of 
vegetable oils for cooking and in making 
other phosphorus compounds such as phos- 
phorus oxychloride, which is used in making 
plastercizers for pl: istics. 


National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering 


With the Thirteenth National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engineering just a 
few weeks away, exhibitors are speeding 
preparations for an unusually large and com- 
prehensive presentation of power plant and 
mechanical engineering equipment, More than 
250 manufacturers already have engaged 
space on three floors of Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, where the Exposition will be 
held during the week of December 5 to 10. 
It will be under the personal direction of 
Charles F. Roth, president of the Interna- 
tional Exposition Company. 


TRADE LITERATURE 


INDUCTION MOTORS— 
Folder—illustrated, devoted to Burke Type 
N Polyphase 1 to 1500 Horsepower Indue- 
tion Motors, und other Burke Motors and 
products. 
Burke Electric Company, Erie, Pa. 












GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Pamphlet—"The Norton Pulpstone,’ a 
Norton product for groundwood produc - 
tion; 

Pamphlet—*Norton Wheels For the Ame ri- 
can T hread Grinding Machines; 
Pamphlet—"Dise Gr inding,” 
operation; 

-,amphlet toll Grinding.” 
Norton Company, Worcester, 


production 


Mass. 


REFRIGERATING EQU IPMENT— 
Bulletins No. 2121%-A_ to 216%-B,  illus- 
trated, presenting specific ations of various 
models of Frick Low Pressure tefrigerat- 
ing Units; 

Bulletin No. 127-F—‘“Ice and Frost,” de- 
voted to Frick Ice-Making Machinery. 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 





STEEL SHEET PILING— 
‘atalog No. 151—illustrated, 
Bethlehem Steel Sheet Piling. 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


devoted to 


INSULATING MATERIALS— 
Catalog No. 38—‘Insulating and Cushion- 
ing Materials,’ illustrating and describing 
Hair Felt Products for thermal insulation, 
sound absorption and general cushioning. 
American Hair and Felt Company, 222 
North Bank Drive, Chicago, Il. 


Correct Typewriting Style.—For the pur- 
pose of providing a_ needed authoritative 
guide to the best modern typing technique, 
readily understandable as well as constantly 
useful, George Thomas Walker, Assistant 
Professor of Business Administration, South- 
western Louisiana College, Hammond, La., 
has prepared a manual which has been pub- 
lished by The Ronald Press Company, 15 
East 26th Street, New York. The publication 
is designed to give definite standards and 
directions for correct style, according to the 
preface, and, therefore, presents full details 
of typing style from addressing, paragraph- 
ing, and complimentary closing to properly 
placing the letter on the page and “typing to 
indicate varying degrees of emphasis.” 


Applied Time and Motion Study — This 
publication by Walter G. Holmes, Time 
Study Engineer of the Detroit Timken Axle 
Company, and from the press of The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, is intended to 
give the complete practice for making time 
and motion studies, interpreting data ob- 
tained and observed, and setting therefrom 
rates which shall be truly based on the time 
needed to perform the operation in question. 
“Thus” says the preface to the volume, “it 
is planned for the benefit and assistance of 
everyone who is engaged in, or has any re- 
sponsibility for, the improvement of indus- 
trial operation and the results of manufac- 
turing performance.” Price of volume 83.75. 








CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges. 


LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


TEEL 


Greenshoro 


TRUCTURAL 


Capacity 1000 Tons per Month. 3000 Tons in Stock 


Carolina Steel and Iron Company 
The Largest Steel Fabricators in the Carolinas 


S. C. Rep., Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


f, UILDINGS 
oT DD and BRIDGES 


North Carolina 








Complete Stock Shapes, Plates, 
Immediate Shipment 


Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Bridges, Buildings and All Industrial Purposes 


Steel Plate and Miscellaneous Iron Work 
Sheets and Bars for 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
“SAVE WITH STEEL” 
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PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Qa 

LYNCHBURG, VA. 


N 











BELMONT RON 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


Write for Catalogue 





WORKS 


Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 
Engineers . Contractors . Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 


Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 








EDDYSTONE 





need 
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QUINN 


PIPE FORMS 


HAND or WET PROCESS 


Make concrete pipe on the job with 
Quinn Concrete Pipe Forms. Get 
complete information on prices and 
special 
Quinn Forms. Give us size of job 
for estimate on your pipe form 





HEAVY DUTY 


Built for more years of service— 
sizes for any diameter pipe from 
12 to 84 inches—any length— 
tongue and groove or bell end. amounts. 


Also manufacturers of concrete pipe machines for making 
pipe by machine process. 


UINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 1605 12 St. Boone. lowa 








construction features of 







MEDIUM DUTY 


Makes same sizes pipe as “‘Heavy 
Duty’’ but built to meet demand 
for lower cost equipment to pre- 
duce uniform quality in smaller 
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CRUSHED STONE 


Only highest grades of crushed 
LIMESTONE AND GRANITE 


Meeting all specifications 
CAPACITY—8000 tons daily 


Blue Ridge, Va. Pembroke, Va. Pounding Mill, Va. 
Boxley, Greensville County, Va. 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 
Boxley Building, ROANOKE, VA. 














No Special Experience Required 


Get into the weatherstrip busi- 
ness. Stop drafty, leaky win- 
dows and doors, and costly 
fuel losses. Become an <Ac- 
curate installer. A few good 
territories still open. No cash 
needed, No better strip made. 
—ACCURATE— 
METAL WEATHER STRIP 
co. 















214 East 26th St., New York 






WRITE FOR 
SPECIAL 
PROPOSAL 








SAND—GRAVEL—BRICK 
FILTER GRAVEL 


Washed Sand and Gravel for Concrete 
Roads and Buildings 
Filter Gravel, all sizes—Building Bricks 


FRIEND & CO., INC. River St., Petersburg, Va. 








Cut Spur, Bevel, Herringbone, 
and Worm Gears 


All sizes. Every description. Oper- 

sins Machinery for Bridges, ete. 
Lea Simplex’’ Cold Metal Saws. 

4719 Stenton Ave., 

Philadelphia, Pa 


9 see 1 von vs Maan GEARS 
149 Broadway, New York City 


CREOSOTED TIES, PILING, POLES, 
POSTS, CROSS ARMS, and LUMBER 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER— 
Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 
Docks for Ocean Vessels 


American Creosote Works, Inc. 
New Orleans, La. 


Atlantic Creosoting Co., Inc. 
Norfolk, Virginia 





The Earle Gear & Machine Co. 








Plants at: New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss. 
Savannah, Ga.; Jackson, Tenn., and Norfolk, Va. 
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IF WE BUILT THE a 





Building the Pyramids would be comparatively 
simple for engineers of today with their modern 
methods, and efficient haulage equipment. Haulage 
methods have changed greatly throughout the 
centuries. Burdens have been transferred from 
men and beasts to self-powered equipment. 


Where tonnage is large, haulage on steel rails 
continues to be the most efficient method. A Whit- 
comb Locomotive enables one-man to haul many 
loads at one time—at lower cost per ton, and for 
more years than any other equipment. Whitcomb’s 
sixty years’ experience in building industrial loco- 
motives results in design and construction that is 
superior in many ways. The extra quality reduces 
upkeep expense and increases your profit. 

Without obligating you, our engineers will sur- 
vey your haulage requirements and estimate the 
savings you can expect with a Whiteomb Locomo- 
live. 

CHOOSE YOUR TYPE OF POWER 


Gasoline or Diesel Mechanical Drive 
Gasoline or Diesel Electric Drive 
Electric Storage Battery 
Electric Trolley 


THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


Plant at Rochelle, Illinois 


Subsidiary of The Baldwin Locomotive Works. All sales made by 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Paschall Station Post Office, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsyivania. 

















WHITCOMB 


LOCOMOTIVES 
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very Saving is an 
Adolescent Profit 


Every cost reduction matures as profit. 
The more competitive the field of in- 
dustry, the more important it is to make 
every step of manufacture as economi- 


cal and as effective as possible. 


The grouping of machines; the layout of 
departments; the method of generating and 
applying power, have a profound influence, 
by the economies they effect, on the balance 


sheet. 


In your plant also, profit will be earned or 
increased by skillful and judicious moderni- 


zation of methods as well as machines. 


It is a subject of huge importance which 
deserves examination. Perhaps we can assist 


you with facts out of successful experience. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 





Greenville South Carolina 
Textile Mills Paper Mills Tobacco Factories 
Rayon Plants Reports Steam Utilization 
Appraisals Surveys Water Treatment 


Power Plants 





BYLLLZS. 
























GENUINE 


ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REC.U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL BELT LACING 


Ease of application, ‘Never Lets Go,’ the sectional 
rocker hinge pin, smoothness on both sides, flex- 
ibility and separability make genuine Alligator 
the most universally used Steel Bele Lacing. 
Clinched teeth prevent ply separation in belt ends. 
Twelve sizes for flat belts of all types up to 5 in. 
thick. Standard Boxes, Handy Packages and 
special long lengths. Also madein Monel and 
alloys. Sold throughout the world. 
Sole Manufacturers 

~ FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY saccE 
; 4690 Lexington St., Chicago 

In England at 15 Westmore- 
land Flace, London, N. 1. 














“JUST A 
HAMMER TO 
APPLY IT” 
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CLAY WORKING 
MACHINERY 


FOR BRICK, TILE AND BLOCK, 
FROM SMALLEST TO LARGEST CAPACITY. 
Write for information 


J. C. STEELE & SONS, STATESVILLE, N. C. 











Made to order Cold Upset and Rolled Thread 
products by Progressive are assurance against 
time and labor troubles in assembly operations. 
It will pay you to consult our specialists before 


placing your next order. Their suggestions may 
show youthe way to greater fastening economy. 


S 


PROGRESSIVE MFC. CO 
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South as a Supplier of Steel 
Mill Needs 


(Continued from page 36) 


going add substantially to the total. 
Moreover, these figures do not include 
freight costs or the payments to major 
railroads and shipping lines in Southern 
territory, a figure which would be sev- 
eral million dollars additional. Some 
idea of the vast extent of this freight 
movement may be realized by the fact 
that in a good year more than 300,000 
tons of coal will pass through Hampton 
Roads destined for Sparrows Point. 


Textiles 

Products of the cotton fields and mills 
are used extensively by major steel com- 
panies. Bethlehem, for example, pur- 
chases tons of cotton waste annually for 
the wiping of machinery. The company 
also in outfitting vessels of various de- 
scriptions purchases bedding and other 
textiles on a scale comparable to a hotel 
chain. For various of its buildings it pur- 
chases window shades and sash cords, 
Cotton gloves are another large item. 


Tobacco 

Compared to the vast national markets 
the purchase of tobacco by the steel mills 
is a modest item, vet the industry em- 
ploys more than half-a-million men and 
the total of tobacco products sold in 
plant canteens and restaurants through- 
out various sections of the country 
reaches a considerable total. 

Of the manifold products of the South 
it is estimated that virtually all are used 
in some branch of steel company opera- 
tions, making raw steel, in rolling mills, 
in offices, restaurants or in shipping. 

In addition to items previously men- 
tioned, the products shipped into Spar- 
rows Point for use in the steel plant and 
its allied operations include furniture, 
acids, chemicals, molasses, small tools, 
fertilizer and asbestos. 

The future market of the South in this 
field of steel purchases is not, of course, 
limited to plants located on tidewater. 
Steel mills located in Alabama or the 
-acifie Coast, in Colorado or in northern 
New York, are purchasers of some of 
the products of the South. Bethlehem, 
for instance, has large operations at 
Johnstown, Steelton and Bethlehem, Pa., 
at Buffalo, N. Y., Quincy, Mass. and else- 
where. When the steel rate rises the de- 
mand for supplies logically increases and 
Southern business is stimulated either by 
direct purchases from the mills’ or 
through jobbers and wholesalers. The 
large growth in operations at Sparrows 
Point, however, is believed to have par- 
ticular significance for the South. Not 
only has the ingot capacity of this plant 
increased from 600,000 to 2,965,000 tons 
in the past 20 years, but likewise its ship- 
building operations on the Chesapeake 
which had been quiet since 1918 have 


been active in the past few years in the 
construction of commercial vessels. 

In the light of these figures, it may be 
said that the financial.prospects of the 
South are enhanced not only by indus- 
trial development at home, but likewise 
by the growth of industry at the gate- 
Ways to the South which can supply in- 
creasing markets for diversified South- 
ern products. 





Administering the Wage and 
Hour Law 


(Continued from page 29) 


An industry of a seasonal nature was 
defined as one which “engages in the han- 
dling, extracting or processing of ma- 
terials during a season or seasons o0c- 
curring in regularly, annually recurring 
part or parts of the year, and ceases pro- 
duction, apart from such work as main- 
tenance, repair, clerical and sales work, 
in the remainder of the year because of 
the fact that, owing to climate or other 
natural conditions, the materials han- 
dled, extracted, or processed in the form 
in which such materials are handled, ex- 
tracted or processed are not available in 
the remainder of the year.” 

Other Regulations (Part 541) defined 
a person employed in a bona fide execu- 
tive or administrative capacity,, as one 
whose primary duty is management, who 
exercises discretionary powers, who has 
the authority to hire and discharge other 
employees, and who is paid not less than 
30 dollars a week. 

The same Regulation defined a worker 
employed in a “professional” capacity as 
one whose employment is predominately 
intellectual and varied in character and 
based upon specialized training in a 
definite field of knowledge. 

“Local retailing capacity’ was defined 
as customary and regular employment in 
making retail sales, the greater part of 
which are in intrastate commerce, or 
work immediately incidental thereto. 
such as the wrapping or delivering of 
packages. 

An “outside salesman” was defined as 
an employee who customarily is engaged 
in making sales away from his employer's 
place of business. Recurrent routine de- 
liveries, whether or not prior orders are 
placed by the purchasers, and collections, 
are not considered sales. 

The Administrator defined “area of 
production” (Regulations—Part 536) as 
the farm on which commodities to be 
processed have been grown, or the im- 
mediate locality of processing establish- 
ments which do not employ more than 
seven persons. 

In addition to these Regulations, the 
Administrator has issued interpretative 
bulletins explaining the general coverage 
of the Act, its application to the District 
of Columbia, the method of payment, and 
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methods of computing overtime pay. He 
has also issued Regulations (Part 516) 
prescribing the records to be kept by em- 
ployers. 

The Administrator has been besieged 
with inquiries. Telephone messages total 
200 a day, and during the first week of 
the effectiveness of the Act, 11,000 letters 
were received by the Wage and Hour Di- 
Vision. The Division is doing what it can 
to answer these queries, but it cannot at- 
tempt to determine specifically whether 
a person is or is not under the Act. That 
question is the one which is most often 
presented, by both employers and em- 
ployees. It is the practice of the Division 
to cite Interpretative Bulletin No. 1, 
which explains the coverage of the Act. 
and to point out any special provisions of 
the Law which are pertinent. 

It is the responsibility of each em- 
ployer to know whether he is subject 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act, as well 
as to any other Law. The Division can 
only advise him as to general principles. 
He must decide for himself their applica- 
tion to him. In making his decision, he is 
entitled to all the information that the 
Division can give him, but the Division 
cannot relieve him of liability if the 
courts find him to be in violation of the 
Law. 

The Wage and Hour Division's best 
advice is: 

“When in doubt, comply.” 





Views of Southern Employ- 
ers on Wage and Hour Laws 
(Continued from page 31) 


traffic. At times we do some nice business 
in Maryland and the District of Columbia, 
but are going to forego this business rather 
than have to conform to the Interstate Law. 

“This law will unquestionably reduce our 
output and proportionately curtail the labor 
involved.” 

T. D. ROBINSON, 


October 31. 1938. President. 


Will Increase Employment 
Rospertson Pattern Works 
Gapspen, ALA. 

Editor, MaNuFActTURERS Recorb: 

“Believe Wage-Hour law will increase 
employment of pattern makers. No effect 
on wages.” 

ROBERTSON PATTERN WORKS. 
November 3, 1938. 


Very Little Effect 
NATIONAL TraFFic Guarp Co. 
ATLANTA, Ga. 

Editor, MANuFAcTURERS REcorD: 

“Affects us but little. Our minimum wage 
is greater than that established.” 
October 28, 1938 M. L. TRAMMELL. 
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Coca-Cola Bottling Plant at Hickory 


The new plant of the Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling Company at Hickory, N. C., com- 
pleted some months ago, is considered an 
outstanding example of modern construc- 
tion and equipment and of efficiency and 
convenience. This plant is a branch of 
the Coca-Cola Bottling Company of Ashe- 
ville, N. C., of which R. Lee Ellis is presi- 


building being the first to be owned by the 
company. It is located at 11th Avenue 
and 20th Street, and is fireproof in every 
detail. It was designed by Henry Irven 
Gaines, Asheville architect, who super- 
vised construction, and was built by the 
L. L. Merchant Construction Company, 
also of Asheville. 

Exterior walls of the structure are of 


locker 
rooms are of glazed tile, and other wall 


and walls of the shower and 
surfaces are of semi-glazed terra cotta 
structural tile units. 

Ceilings throughout are plastered with 
Gypsum plaster on metal lath. Floors of 
the lobby, office and assembly room are 
of terrazzo, and the basement floor of 
troweled cement, with a red kalman fin- 
ish over a concrete base on the stock 


dent. and Hugh P. Williams, manager, 


the latter having served as manager of room and second-story floors. An eleva- 


terra cotta and face brick, while the 


the Coca-Cola plant at Hickory since the frame is of steel beams and steel columns tor and stairways connect the three 
Asheville company opened it about 28 with reinforced concrete floor slabs. The floors. The syrup room is fitted with 
years ago. interior walls of the bottling room are. stainless equipment, and all interior 

During the Williams regime the plant of white glazed tile, while the floor doors and frames are of metal with 
has been moved three times, the present and base are of red quarry tile. Floors aluminum hardware. 





PERFORATED METALS Be 
A SUPERIOR ALL-PURPOSE Prooucr 
A a 


Nearly 60 YEARS pertorating 
metals. 


HUNDREDS ot DIES 
LARGE STOCKS of METALS. 


Prompt shipments. 


MUNDT 


PERFORATED METALS 


The few perforations illustrated are 
indicative of the wide variety of 
our line—we can perforate al- 
most any size perforation in 
any kind of metal or material 
required. Send us your specifica- 
tions. 

Sixty-seven years of manufacturing 
perforated metals for every con- 
ceivable purpose assure satisfaction. 
For years we have specialized in 
supplying all kinds of screen plates 
to the pulp and paper industry. 


Price Write for quotations 


Get acquainted with ERDLE QUAL- 
ITY and SERVICE 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
Write for metal sample plate. 


Write for catalogue of Patterns 





TIN, STEEL, ‘COPPER, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, 
BRASS, ZINC, MONEL METAL, STAINLESS 
STEEL. ANY METAL, ANY PURPOSE 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


490 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Rochester New York 


CH ItCA GO U.S.A. 
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Checking 


of Pomona 


retainers. 


Checking Pomona rubber bearings 
for internal and external diameter 
by “go” and “no-go” gages. 


To make SURE 
you get what 


you pay 









tim and 
collar 
threads 
and 
internal 
diameter 











bearing 


The long life of Pomona Pumps is insured by con- 
stant material tests and measurement verifications 
at every stage of manufacturing. Raw materials are 
analyzed for composition and tested for strength. 
Machined parts are gaged in some cases to a toler- 
ance as close as 1 of 1/1000 of an inch. Pomona 
construction eliminates all unnecessary parts and 
concentrates added quality in every place where it 
counts. Trained men in two Pomona plants work in 
close touch with field service engineers to make 
sure that you will get the most water per unit of 
power paid for, with dependability at all times, and 
long life. 


POMONA PUMP CO. 


Manufacturing Plants: Pomona, California -:- St. Louis, Missouri 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 























PERFORATED 
METAL 


of every sort 


for Screening, Grad- 
ing, Ventilating or 
any industrial pur- 
pose. Also Grilles 
of many beautiful 
designs. 


5631 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. New York Office: 114 Liberty St. 
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PERFORATING 


PERFORATED METALS 
Sereens .... Grilles 


Extensive facilities and long experience make 
Hendrick the logical source for all perforated 
metals . . . screen plate with any shape open- 
ing, round, square, hexagonal, squaround,* 
slotted, corrugated . . . heating and ventilating 
grilles of every description. Hendrick can fur- 
nish them in any desired commercially-rolled 
metal. *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
44 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


i of Mitco Open Steel Flooring, Mitco 
r-Site Treads and Mitco Armorgrids. 



















LINK-BELT 


CHAINS - SPROCKETS 


ANTI-FRICTION PILLOW BLOCKS 
POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY — 
Atlanta, 1116 Murphy Ave., S. W. 


Baltimore Dallas New Orleans Offices in Principal Cities 














TURBINE Pt PUMPS 

















McLANAHAN 
EQUIPMENT 


i Single and double roll and jaw crush- 
> mee Se |: ers, hammer mills, super dry pans— 
LAT w steel log washers and scrubbers, sand 
} wil drags, revolving and vibrating screens, 

an elevators, conveyors, dryers, jigs, 
hoists. 





SCREENS 


Complete portable, semi- “EL 


portable and _ stationary 
crushing, screening and 
washing plants for different 
capacities of any materials. 


“Established 1835 
McLanahan & Stone Corp. : HOLLIDAYSBURG, 
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Associated Equipment 
Distributors’ Advantages 


The value of unity was proven right 
here on our own soil a long time ago 
when thirteen states banded together to 
establish their independence. They grew 
up into the United States of America. 
And back in 1919 twelve equipment dis- 
tributors joined hands to work together 
for the good of all concerned—manu- 
facturer, distributor, consumer — and 
grew up into the present Associated 
Equipment Distributors of America with 
a roster of 200 members. And they, too, 
are establishing the value of the united 
front. 

It is only through this united stand, 
for instance that they are enabled to 
publish individually, through the Asso- 
ciation, an effective catalogue of the 
lines of equipment they handle. Almost 
every machinery manufacturer co- 
operates, and by this cooperation a com- 
plete, well-gotten-up, good looking cata- 
logue can be published at a ridiculously 
low cost by any member of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. G. F. Lowe, of Chicago, is 
Chairman of the Catalogue Committee. 

The A.E.D. Bulletin, published 
monthly, is effective as a forum for dis- 
tributors problems, for information on 
nation-wide aspects of these problems, 
and for influencing the concerted action 
which alone will derive active benefits. 
In these days of labor unions, of mass 
consciousness and mass action, it is 
necessary that industries stand together, 
and that there be unity within each in- 
dustry. That is the aim of the Asso- 
ciated Equipment Distributors—an_ ac- 
tive, helpful unity. 


Refreshing Vitality 

New Orleans, and in fact the entire 
state of Louisiana, have been among the 
country’s business bright spots for some 
time. A spirit of progressiveness that has 
refused to be overcome by a business de- 
pression has gone ahead with new plans, 
new ideas, new salesmanship that have 
borne results in obtaining new indus- 
tries, and increasing local activities. 

The business community and the daily 
papers have cooperated, and in the latter 
group the New Orleans Picayune has 
been notable for the unusual advertising 
campaign it has carried out in attrac- 
tively prepared placards. A recent one 
finds its way to this office — “We’re 
Pickin’ Cotton.” This comes on an 8 x 10 
card with a boll of cotton attached to it. 
It states that “the Louisiana cotton crop 
is being harvested and advertisers in the 
New Orleans market are ‘pickin’ cotton 
profits.” Retail sales saw no summer 
slump; building continues upward; em- 
ployment is steady; new oil wells con- 
tinue to come in daily; 15 new fields and 
389 new oil wells have been brought in 
since the first of the year.” 
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The statement continues by show- 
ing the revenue from cotton products. 
Statistics are given of the number of 
acres harvested; yield in bales and the 
yalue—$37,000,000. Add to this $12.- 
000,000 of returns from cottonseed; $6,- 
580,000 from cottonseed oil; $3,310,000 
from cottonseed cake and meal; $585,000 
from cottonseed hulls; and $1,644,000 
from cottonseed linters, and there is 
presented a picture of a market oppor- 
tunity for those with goods, machinery 
and services to sell that makes a con- 
vincing appeal. 


Carolina Low Country 


A notable contribution to the biblio- 
graphy of the Carolina Low Country has 
just been published by the Carolina Art 
Association, Charleston, S. C. Its author 
is Samuel Gaillard Stoney. and the fol- 
lowing names of well-known architects 
appear as editors: Albert Simons, 
F.A.I.A., Samuel Lapham, Jr., F.A.I.A., 
and John Mead Howells, F.A.I.A. It is 
issued under the title “Plantations of the 
Carolina Low Country” and its intro- 
duction, written by John Mead Howells, 
F.A.1.A., New York, says: 

“The historical and archeological in- 
terest of the remarkable group of build- 
ings making up this book has been so 
ably and really seizingly presented by 
Mr. Samuel Gaillard Stoney in his text 
that to an outsider and an architect, 
there can be left only the effort to evalu- 
ate the material of the book as archi- 
tectural documents. I place the value 
high.” 

Ten years of thought and work have 
been put into the production of a volume 
that reveals in remarkable photographs 
the ideals expressed in their homes by 
Americans of an earlier day. The his- 
torical text describes the development 
of an era which has remained as an 
indelible impress not only upon archi- 
tecture, but as an influence upon life and 
character. It is an inviting history of 
the great plantation age of the Low 
Country which “began with the concep- 
tion of the idea of Carolina in the mind 
of a Barbadian planter, as a land for 
planters and plantations.” It was a 
planned development. Names famous in 
history run through the work. 

Lord Ashley's first contingent of set- 
tlers came over in 1669, and the account 
says by 1680 the population advanced 
with a bound. Huguenots and English 
Dissenters were promised religious lib- 
erty and came over in numbers. 

After vicissitudes of various kinds: it 
was not until the years between 1720 
and 1740 that saw the “Augustan Age of 
the Low Country,” for there were such 
houses as Fenwick Hall, Drayton Hall 
and Crowfield, which were never again 
quite equalled. 

Carolina Art Assn. Charleston, $7.00. 


New Synthetic Textile Fiber 


Development of a wholly new syn- 
thetic material of hundreds of potential 
uses was recently announced by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company. 

Christened “nylon,” the new material 
is considered by du Pont chemists to be 
one of the most significant developments 
in the history of industrial research in 
the United States. 

The new synthetic material is the out- 
growth of research that has covered the 
better part of a decade. Its objective was 
the synthesis from readily available na- 
tive raw materials of a wholly new group 
of chemical compounds capable of meet- 
ing definite deficiencies in many existing 
industrial materials that in the main are 
now imported. 

Nylon is the generic name for all ma- 
terials defined scientifically as synthetic 
fiber-forming polymeric amides having a 
protein-like chemical structure; deriv- 
able from coal, air and water, or other 
substances, and characterized by extreme 
toughness and strength and the peculiar 
ability to be formed into fibers and into 
various shapes, such as bristles and 
sheets. 

Like natural silk, nylon is a polyamide 
having a protein-like structure. Fila- 
ments of extreme finesness can be spun 
-—much finer than the filaments of silk 
and rayon. The dyeing of nylon presents 
no particular difficulty. In general it will 
take dyes used for silk, wool, acetate, 
and certain of the direct dyes used for 
cotton or rayon. 

Of particular promise among the pro- 
spective uses for nylon is high twist yarn 
for fine hosiery. Hosiery made of nylon 
possesses extreme sheerness, high elas- 
ticity, high strength, and improved re- 
sistance to runs. 

Among other potential uses which num- 
ber hundreds, are brush bristles, racquet 
strings, fishing lines and leaders, nar- 
row fabrics, woven dress goods, velvets, 
knitted and woven underwear, transpar- 
ent wrapping film, plastic compositions, 
textile finishing agents, and coated 
fabrics. 


Dr. F. B. Jewett Awarded 
John Fritz Medal 


Dr. Frank Baldwin Jewett, vice presi- 
dent of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and president. of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, has been 
awarded the 1939 John Fritz Gold Medal, 
highest of American engineering honors, 
for “vision and leadership in science. 
and for notable achievement in the 


furtherance of industrial research and 
development in communication.” 

The award is made annually for no- 
table scientific or industrial achievement 
by a board composed of representatives 
of the four national engineering societies 
of civil, mining and metallurgical, me- 
chanical, and electrical engineers. 
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